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lishers’  Note  and  are  more  recent  therefore  than  the  figures  used  in  the  various 
articles.  The  basic  sources  for  the  diagram  are  U.S.S.R.  STATISTICS  (Moscow); 
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During  the  last  twenty  years,  hundreds  of  books  about  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  published  in  England.  Many  of  them 
have  shown  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  this  great  experiment 
in  civilization,  but  many  also  have  been  marred  by  hostile  preju¬ 
dice,  whether  avowed  or  implicit.  Only  a  very  few  have  been 
the  work  of  experts,  qualified  by  training  and  experience  both  to 
observe  and  to  report  objectively;  and  to  whichever  category  they 
may  belong,  the  greater  majority  of  books  that  have  appeared 
have  been  written  by  foreigners. 

It  is  therefore  the  special  interest  of  the  present  series,  U.S.S.R. 
Speaks  for  Itself,  that  all  the  articles  have  been  contributed  by 
Soviet  citizens  actually  engaged  in  the  work  which  they  describe. 
Moreover  in  every  case  the  author  is  a  distinguished  specialist  in 
his  subject,  occupying  a  position  of  honour  and  responsibility  in 
Soviet  Society,  sometimes  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  sometimes  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Soviet — and 
often  enough  as  both.  Thus  in  these  four  small  volumes,  Industry, 
Agriculture  and  Transport,  Democracy  in  Practice,  Culture  and 
Leisure,  we  have  a  picture  of  unrivalled  authenticity  of  the 
material  and  spiritual  strength  of  our  great  ally  in  the  war  against 
Fascism. 

The  articles  were  originally  prepared  as  separate  brochures  in 
connection  with  the  New  York  World’s  Fair,  1939,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  volumes  are  only  a  selection  from  a  very  much  larger  number. 
At  the  time  they  were  written  two  Five-Year  Plans  had  been 
completed  and  the  third  had  just  commenced,  but  such  is  the 
tremendous  rapidity  of  progress  in  the  U.S.S.R.  that  already  by  the 
end  of  1940  further  huge  increases  in  production  had  been 
achieved.  In  order  therefore  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  these  recent 
developments  we  include  in  this  note  and  on  the  back  cover  of  the 
book  some  pictorial  statistics  specially  prepared  by  David  Shar- 
man,  and  we  add  below  extracts  from  the  Report1  made  on 
February  18,  1941,  to  the  Eighteenth  All  Union  Conference  of  the 

1  In  the  other  volumes  of  this  series,  further  extracts  from  the  Report 
are  given  relating  to  the  subject  of  the  particular  volume. 
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Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  N.  Voznezensky,  the 
Chairman  of  The  State  Planning  Committee. 

“I  now  pass  to  the  material  and  cultural  standards  of 
the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

“The  systematic  growth  of  the  national  income  of  our 
country1  and  hence  of  the  social  wealth  and  the  personal 
consumption  of  the  working  people,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  new  contingents  of  workers,  collective  farmers  and 
intellectuals  are  constantly  being  drawn  into  production, 
as  well  as  to  the  increasing  productivity  of  labour. 

“The  size  of  the  working  class  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  grow¬ 
ing  from  year  to  year.  The  number  of  industrial  workers 
and  office  employees  engaged  in  the  national  economy  in¬ 
creased  to  30,400,000  in  1940,  as  compared  with  27,000,000 
in  1937.  According  to  the  plan  for  1941  the  number  of 
industrial  workers  and  office  employees  is  to  increase  to 
31,600,000. 

“The  continued  development  of  industry  demands  the 
systematic  replenishment  of  the  working  class  with  new 
skilled  forces  and  a  proper  distribution  of  labour  power 
among  the  various  branches  and  regions  such  as  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  national  economy  warrant. 

“In  1940,  on  the  initiative  of  Comrade  Stalin,  the  Party 
and  Government  began  to  create  state  labour  reserves  by 
training  skilled  forces  of  young  workers  in  trade  schools 
and  factory  training  schools. 

“In  1941  it  is  proposed  to  enrol  an  additional  350,000 
new  students  in  the  trade  and  railway  schools,  and 
537,000  in  the  factory  training  schools.  Already  in  1941 
socialist  industry  will  be  reinforced  by  794,000  young 
skilled  workers  who  have  been  through  the  factory  train¬ 
ing  schools. 

“The  steps  taken  by  the  Party  and  Government  to  cre- 

1  Details  of  this  growth  may  be  found  in  the  passages  from  Voznesensky’s  Report 
quoted  in  Volume  1  of  this  series,  Industry ,  or  in  the  full  [Report  which  is  published 
separately  (price'6d.). 


ate  state  labour  reserves  are  of  fundamental  importance  in 
determining  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  composition 
of  the  working  class,  in  further  advancing  our  industry, 
and  in  placing  the  socialist  planning  of  the  national 
economy  on  a  firm  footing.  .  .  . 

“The  rising  standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  attended  by  a  rise  in  the  level  of  culture. 
State  appropriations  for  social  and  cultural  services, 
which  amounted  to  35,200  million  rubles  in  1938,  in¬ 
creased  to  41,700  million  rubles,  or  by  18.5  per  cent,  in 
1940.  The  draft  state  budget  for  1941  provides  for  an 
increase  in  expenditure  on  social  and  cultural  services  to 
47,800  million  rubles,  14.6  per  cent  more  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

“The  cultural  progress  of  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  indicated  by  a  further  increase  in  the  number 
of  school  pupils  and  university  students.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  elementary  and  secondary  school-children  in  the 
school  year  1941-42  will  reach  36,200,000,  or  an  increase 
of  3.4  per  cent  over  1940-41.  The  number  of  university 
students  will  reach  657,000,  or  an  advance  of  almost  13 
per  cent. 

“The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  1941  and 
the  growth  of  the  number  of  engineers  and  technicians 
in  industry  will  mark  a  further  step  in  the  cultural  and 
technical  advancement  of  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  people,  their  culture  and  their  productive  skill,  these 
are  the  decisive  productive  forces  in  our  society. 

“During  the  period  of  the  Five-Year  Plan  the  Soviet 
people  have  advanced  immensely  in  culture  and  in  the 
acquisition  of  technical  skill.  Very  interesting  in  this 
respect  are  the  figures  of  the  last  census  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

“As  you  know,  the  census  shows  that  between  1926 
and  1939  the  population  of  the  Soviet  Union  increased 
by  16  per  cent.  But  just  see  how  fast  the  forces  of  skilled 


workers  and  intellectuals  in  the  Soviet  Union  increased  in 
the  same  period : 
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“Such  are  the  chief  indices  of  the  rising  material  and 
cultural  standard  of  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.” 


PLANNING  SCIENCE 
By  A.  Bach 

ORDER  OF  LENIN.  MEMBER  OF  THE  PRESIDIUM  OF  THE  ACADEMY  OF 
SCIENCES  OF  THE  U.S.S.R.  MEMBER  OF  THE  SUPREME  SOVIET 
OF  THE  U.S.S.R. 

IN  Socialist  economy,  which  is  based  on  the  application  of  the 
latest  technique,  and  makes  use  of  the  vast  experience  accu¬ 
mulated  by  man,  science  and  scientists  hold  a  high  place. 
The  Civil  War  and  foreign  intervention  were  still  in  progress 
when  the  young  Soviet  Republic,  beset  by  enemies  on  all  sides 
and  in  dire  need  of  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  established  an  exten¬ 
sive  system  of  scientific  research  institutes,  at  the  same  time  mak¬ 
ing  every  effort  to  improve  the  working  and  living  conditions  of 
those  engaged  in  scientific  work.  Even  in  this  early  period  Soviet 
scientists  were  widely  enlisted  in  the  work  of  drafting  a  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  national  economy,  since  only  science  could 
serve  as  the  foundation  of  such  an  undertaking. 

It  was  in  1919  and  1920  that,  with  the  collaboration  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  scientists  and  engineers  representing  the  most  diverse  depart¬ 
ments  of  human  knowledge,  and  on  Lenin’s  and  Stalin’s  initia¬ 
tive,  the  celebrated  plan  for  the  electrification  of  Russia  was  drawn 
up.  This  plan,  which  at  first  encountered  many  a  sceptical  jeer, 
was  put  into  execution  and  completed  much  earlier  than  the  time 
originally  specified.  The  former  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
was  singled  out  for  particular  attention  by  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment,  although  the  majority  of  its  members  were  at  first  far  from 
sympathetic  to  the  Socialist  October  Revolution. 

The  great  Russian  writer,  Maxim  Gorky,  initiated  the  formation 
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of  a  government  committee  to  ease  the  life  of  men  of  science.  In 
the  most  difficult  years  of  the  young  Soviet  Republic,  this  com¬ 
mittee  managed  to  have  sanatoriums  and  rest  homes  set  aside  for 
scientific  workers,  secured  various  allowances  for  them,  and  aided 
them  in  procuring  foreign  literature  and  apparatus  for  the  pursuit 
of  their  scientific  labours. 

In  1925,  when  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  it 
was  now  styled,  celebrated  its  bicentenary,  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  invited  numerous  foreign  savants  for  the  occasion.  The 
whole  tenor  of  the  festivities  held  under  government  auspices  was 
ample  proof  of  the  paramount  importance  attached  by  it  to  science 
as  a  factor  in  the  building  of  Socialist  society. 

Science  has  made  great  strides  in  the  U.S.S.R.  during  the 
twenty-one  years  of  the  latter’s  existence.  Objective  proof  of  this 
statement  is  the  fact  that  in  1938  there  were  no  less  than  902  scien¬ 
tific  reasearch  institutes  in  the  country,  with  a  total  staff  of  29,246 
scientific  workers.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  factory  and  col¬ 
lective  farm  laboratories  and  their  personnel,  and  of  the  observa¬ 
tories  in  the  Arctic,  which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chief  Northern  Sea  Route  Administration.  In  January  1938  the 
grand  total  of  all  scientific  workers  in  the  U.S.S.R.  was  eighty 
thousand. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  expansion  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences : 


1917 

1938 

Institutes  of  the  Academy 

1 

58 

Members  of  the  Academy 

45 

130 

Scientific  workers 

109 

3,420 

Appropriation  (rubles) 

1,500,000 

127,000,000 

In  1938,  Soviet  budgetary  appropriations  for  scientific  research 
work  aggregated  1,016  million  rubles. 

As  to  higher  education,  statistics  show  that  in  all  Russia  before 
the  Revolution  there  were  only  91  universities  and  colleges,  with 
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a  total  enrolment  of  112,000  students,  primarily  scions  of  the 
nobility,  the  landlords  and  the  bourgeoisie,  while  today  the  corre¬ 
sponding  figures  are  716  and  601,000,  with  a  student  body  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  workers,  peasants  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  intelligentzia. 

These  figures  alone  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  close  tie  between 
Soviet  science  and  the  people.  But  to  these  mere  numbers  of 
scientific  workers  and  students,  true  sons  of  the  people,  is  to  be 
added  the  all-important  fact  that  in  the  U.S.S.R.  the  achievements 
of  science  do  not  become  a  source  of  enrichment  of  only  a  small 
group  of  persons,  to  the  detriment  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population,  but  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 
This  distinguishing  feature  of  Soviet  science  has  asserted  itself 
from  the  very  inception  of  Soviet  power. 

We  have  already  made  mention  of  the  enlistment  of  men  of 
science  in  the  work  of  drawing  up  the  country’s  electrification 
plan.  The  subsequent  Five-Year  Plans  for  the  national-economic 
development  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  have  acquired  world  renown, 
were  also  based  strictly  on  scientific  principals. 

The  execution  of  these  plans  required  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  utilization  of  the  country’s  natural  resources.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  in  tsarist  Russia,  which  possessed  enormous 
mineral  wealth,  these  natural  resources  were  explored  and  sur¬ 
veyed  only  to  a  very  small  extent.  In  this  field,  as  well  as  in  the 
prospecting  for,  discovery  and  surveying  of  other  raw  material 
and  primary  power  sources,  Soviet  science  played  an  extremely 
important  part.  During  the  last  twenty  years  Soviet  scientists  have 
penetrated  into  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country  and  have 
multiplied  the  known  natural  resources  of  the  country  several  times 
over.  The  more  detailed  study  of  this  wealth  proceeds  parallel 
with  its  application  in  industry.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  1920,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  forces  of  intervention  were  driven  out  of  the 
northern  regions  of  the  Soviet  Union,  commenced  the  prospect- 
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ing  for  the  rich  mineral  deposits  of  the  Khibini  mountains  and  the 
detailed  study  of  these  minerals.  Geological  surveys  and  tests 
covered  a  period  of  several  years.  As  early  as  1929  big  chemical 
plants  designed  to  manufacture  mineral  fertilizers  and  other 
chemicals  began  to  be  constructed  at  the  sites  of  the  newly  dis¬ 
covered  deposits. 

This  clearly  illustrates  how  closely  science  and  industry  are 
associated  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Under  the  tsar,  science  shied  at  any 
direct  contact  with  the  country’s  economic  life,  and  therefore  de¬ 
veloped  like  a  hothouse  plant.  In  consequence,  none  of  the 
great  discoveries  of  Russian  science  found  any  practical  applica¬ 
tion.  In  1842,  for  instance,  Prof.  Zinin  of  Kazan,  a  celebrated 
chemist,  worked  out  a  method  for  the  mass  production  of  aniline 
on  which  the  development  of  the  aniline  dye  industry  and  the 
manufacture  of  aniline  pharmaceutical  products  was  based  in  other 
capitalist  countries,  while  in  Russia  itself  Zinin’s  discovery  was 
not  put  to  any  practical  use. 

Under  the  Soviet  Government  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  impos¬ 
sible,  for  in  the  U.S.S.R.  all  scientific  work  is  conducted  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  of  direct  benefit  to  Socialist  construction. 

The  country’s  902  scientific  institutes  are  divided  into  two  cate¬ 
gories  :  governing  and  departmental. 

The  first  category  comprises  the  institutes  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  best  institutes  of  the  several  People’s  Commissariats 
engaged  in  theoretical  research,  and  some  of  the  institutes  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  big  research  centres  under  the  Council  of  People’s 
Commissars  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  as,  for  instance  the  Lenin  All-Union 
Academy  of  Agricultural  Sciences  and  the  Gorky  Institute  of  Ex¬ 
perimental  Medicine. 

The  second  category  consists  of  the  institutes  attached  to  the 
various  branches  of  industry  and  agriculture  under  the  respective 
People’s  Commissariats. 

The  governing  institutes  engage  primarily  in  the  theoretical  in- 
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vestigation  of  key  problems  which  concern  the  national  economy 
as  a  whole.  These  investigations  shed  light  on  the  course  of 
development  of  the  productive  forces  of  our  country  and  make 
it  possible  to  place  production  processes  on  a  scientific  basis,  to 
govern  these  processes. 

Scientific  facts,  established  in  this  process,  which  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  elaborate  by  technological  research  are  sent  on  to  the 
departmental  institute  engaged  in  the  specific  line  in  question  for 
further  investigation  under  the  supervision  of  or  in  constant  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  governing  institute.  If  there  is  no  correspond¬ 
ing  departmental  institute,  the  governing  institute  itself  works 
out  this  particular  question. 

The  prime  function  of  the  departmental  institutes  is  to  render 
scientific  and  technical  service  to  the  branches  of  industry  and 
agriculture  to  which  they  are  attached.  These  institutes  are 
charged  with  finding  laboratory  solutions  for  problems  that  arise 
in  the  routine  of  factory  production,  to  seek  to  improve  the  tech¬ 
nological  processes  in  use  and  to  work  out  new  processes.  In 
cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  thorough  theoretical  investi¬ 
gation  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  departmental  institute,  it  applies 
for  assistance  to  the  governing  institute  with  which  it  is  associated. 

The  functions  of  the  departmental  institutes  also  include  the 
rendering  of  assistance  to  factory  laboratories  and  the  exercise  of 
some  measure  of  control  over  their  work. 

The  factory  laboratories  exercise  control  over  production  from 
the  angle  of  technique,  and  do  the  research  work  incidental  to 
any  specific  scientific  problem  the  factory  must  solve.  These 
laboratories  thus  become  a  vital  force  in  the  work  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  factories,  and  represent  the  primary  research  cells  in  the 
general  system  of  scientific  research. 

In  organizing  the  research  work  necessary  for  the  building  of 
Socialism,  the  Soviet  Government  applies  the  rule  that  scientific 
workers  are  to  be  given  every  encouragement  to  use  their  own 
b4 
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initiative. 

The  annual  plans  drawn  up  by  the  director  and  the  scientific 
collaborators  of  each  institute  specify  the  theoretical  and  practical 
work  to  be  performed  by  each  research  worker  and  stipulate  the 
time  allowed.  These  plans  are  preliminarily  discussed  at  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  various  sectors  concerned  and  at  the  Scientific  Council, 
and  are  then  taken  up  and  acted  on  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
whole  staff  of  the  institute.  However,  it  is  the  director  who  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  plan  as  finally 
adopted. 

When  the  idea  of  planning  science  was  first  proposed,  it  was 
received  with  some  misgivings.  In  doing  research  work  you  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  you  seek  and  create  what 
is  new.  Hence  the  question  arose :  how  can  discoveries  as  yet 
unknown,  but  contemplated  for  the  future,  be  planned  for  a 
year  ahead,  with  a  fixed  calendar  prescribing  execution? 

The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  research  is  a  quest  for 
the  solution  of  definite  problems  by  means  of  experimental  opera¬ 
tions.  The  annual  plan  specifies  the  series  of  operations  which 
the  investigator  expects  to  yield  the  solution  sought.  The  investi¬ 
gator  does  not  undertake  to  obtain  within  a  given  time  a  com¬ 
plete  solution  of  the  problem  he  is  dealing  with;  he  undertakes 
merely  to  perform  certain  specified  experimental  operations  in 
accordance  with  a  definite  time  schedule.  Of  course,  no  experi¬ 
enced  investigator  has  any  difficulty  in  calculating  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  these  operations. 

The  question  of  planning  science  no  longer  causes  perplexity. 
Many  who  feared  that  planning  would  jeopardise  the  creative 
faculty  of  scientists  are  now  convinced  that  it  is  precisely  due  to 
planning  that  in  the  U.S.S.R.  theoretical  and  practical  research, 
including  also  scientific  research,  has  reached  a  state  of  real 
florescence. 

The  plans  worked  out  by  the  various  institutes  are  submitted 
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to  the  respective  People’s  Commissariats,  where  they  are  co-ordi¬ 
nated  on  a  national  scale.  This  eliminates  duplication  of  work, 
with  the  needless  waste  of  energy  and  funds  it  would  entail.  After 
receiving  the  approval  of  the  People’s  Commissariats,  the  plans 
are  passed  on  to  the  State  Planning  Commission,  where  they  are 
put  in  final  shape;  then  they  are  submitted  to  the  Council  of 
People’s  Commissars  of  the  U.S.S.R.  for  approval. 

The  present  plans  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  scientific  institutions, 
particularly  those  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
conform  with  the  requirements  of  the  Third  Five-Year  Plan  for 
the  national-economic  development  of  the  U.S.S.R.  (1938-42).  This 
third  quinquennial  plan  was  recently  under  discussion  in  all  its 
details  and  was  approved  at  the  Eighteenth  Congress  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (Bolsheviks)  held  in  1938. 

This  Congress  laid  it  down  as  the  fundamental  task  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  overtake  and  surpass  the  advanced  capitalist 
countries  economically,  i.e.,  in  per  capita  production.  The  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  task  provides  all  scientific  institutions  of  the 
country  with  work  rich  and  vital  in  content.  For  this  plan  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  colossal  increase  of  production  in  all  branches  of  the 
national  economy.  This  increase,  however,  can  only  be  secured 
by  further  prospecting  for  and  studying  the  country’s  mineral 
wealth,  by  distributing  industry,  agriculture  and  transportation 
highways  in  a  manner  that  will  yield  the  best  economic  results,  by 
constructing  still  more  factories  and  mills,  by  further  improving 
the  technological  processes  of  production,  etc.  Hence,  what  is 
required  here  is  concerted  effort  by  economists,  geologists,  builders, 
technicians,  and  members  of  all  other  scientific  professions  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  common  cause. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that,  in  setting  itself  prac¬ 
tical  aims,  science  in  the  U.S.S.R.  neglects  the  solution  of  theoreti¬ 
cal  problems.  Quite  the  contrary  is  true.  Soviet  scientists  strive 
for  a  happy  combination  of  theory  and  practice  and  for  their  inter- 
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action.  Moreover,  it  often  happens  that  the  solution  of  practical 
problems  must  abide  the  solution  of  related  theoretical  problems. 
For  example,  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  constructing  on  the  Volga 
the  most  powerful  hydro-electric  power  stations  in  the  world, 
while  in  Moscow  the  world’s  tallest  structure,  the  Palace  of  Soviets, 
is  already  being  built.  In  operations  of  such  gigantic  proportions 
the  approximate  calculations  hitherto  employed  in  constructional 
engineering  must  yield  to  new  and  more  precise  equations,  which 
it  is  imperative  to  work  out.  Regarded  in  this  light,  higher 
mathematics,  often  considered  an  “abstract”  science,  becomes 
supremely  practical.  Such  examples  could  easily  be  multiplied. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  study  of  the  physical  laws  of  the  elec¬ 
tron.  The  introduction  of  automatic  and  remote  control  in  indus¬ 
try  is  largely  dependent  on  theoretical  investigation  in  this  field. 
But  there  are  also  other  theoretical  themes  engrossing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Soviet  science  which  do  not  yield  direct  practical  results, 
and  will  not  do  so  in  the  near  future,  such  as  the  physics  of  the 
atomic  nucleus. 

On  the  other  hand,  scientists  obtain  a  mass  of  valuable  data 
from  practical  experience  gained  in  factories,  on  construction  pro¬ 
jects,  etc.  This  material  is  very  valuable  in  making  generaliza¬ 
tions  of  profound  importance.  Thus,  in  the  work  of  Soviet  re¬ 
reach  institutes,  questions  of  theory  and  practice  are  closely  inter¬ 
related.  This  is  another  intrinsic  feature  of  Soviet  science. 

The  industrial  expansion  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  attended  by  rapid 
progress  in  every  field  of  knowledge  and  culture. 

Archaeology  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  point.  In  connection  with 
the  extensive  building  and  reconstruction  of  new  industrial  plants 
and  of  entire  cities,  of  hydro-electric  power  stations  and  canals, 
the  institutes  devoted  to  this  science  have  been  commissioned  by 
the  Soviet  Government  to  make  such  archaeological  excavations  as 
may  be  called  for  and  to  do  so  before  the  building  operations  are 
begun.  For  it  is  plain  that  after  a  construction  project  is  com- 
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pleted,  or  even  under  way,  its  site  should  be  closed  to  archaeologi¬ 
cal  research,  particularly  in  the  case  of  localities  scheduled  to  be 
submerged  beneath  the  waters  of  hydro-electric  power  reservoirs. 
Excavation  for  archaeological  purposes,  for  which  great  sums  are 
appropriated  by  the  Soviet  Government,  was  extensively  carried  on 
in  the  zone  of  construction  of  the  Dneiper  hydro-electric  station, 
the  Kuibyshev  hydro-electric  development,  the  White  Sea-Baltic 
Canal,  the  Moscow-Volga  Canal,  and  the  Moscow  subway,  among 
many  others.  These  excavations  brought  to  light  much  valuable 
material  descriptive  of  the  remote  past  of  the  territory  now  covered 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Today  more  than  two  hundred  finds  of  pale- 
oliths  have  been  listed  within  the  confines  of  the  U.S.S.R.  while 
before  the  Revolution  the  number  registered  was  not  over  twenty. 

Soviet  science  devotes  much  attention  to  the  elaboration  of  the 
humanities. 

The  general  rise  in  the  cultural  level  of  the  country  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  success  achieved  in  this  sphere,  too.  There  is 
great  popular  interest  in  the  work  of  the  various  special  institutes 
engaged  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  history,  ethnography  and  lin¬ 
guistics.  All  sections  of  the  population  eagerly  follow  their  progress. 

Soviet  citizens  study  the  history  of  their  country  with  great 
attention  and  strive  to  fully  comprehend  the  laws  of  social  develop¬ 
ment.  Large  editions  of  works  on  philosphy  or  history  are  often 
sold  out  in  one  day.  Such  books  are  bought  not  only  by  students, 
teachers,  and  other  brain  workers  but  also  by  manual  workers  and 
collective  farmers. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.  has  in  preparation  a 
number  of  publications  of  capital  importance.  These  publications, 
each  of  which  consists  of  many  volumes,  deal  with  general  his¬ 
tory,  the  history  of  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  their  ethno¬ 
graphy,  the  history  of  world  literature  and  of  Russian  literature,  of 
philosophy,  etc.  These  volumes,  which  will  give  the  reader  a 
general  summary  of  the  achievements  of  Soviet  science  during  the 
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last  twenty  years,  meet  the  great  demand  for  such  works  from  every 
section  of  the  Soviet  people. 

Close  connection  with  the  people,  service  to  the  people,  and 
elaboration  of  purely  scientific  problems  side  by  side  with  direct 
aid  in  accomplishing  the  tasks  of  Socialist  construction — these  are 
the  characteristics  of  Soviet  science,  the  features  that  account  for  its 
general  popularity.  The  planning  of  scientific  work  in  accordance 
with  the  general  tasks  that  face  the  country  is  excellent  training  for 
those  engaged  in  the  various  fields  of  science,  and  accustoms  them 
to  feel  that  they  are  a  vital  and  active  part  of  one  integral  whole. 

The  ties  between  Soviet  scientists  and  the  entire  Soviet  people 
were  strengthened  still  more  with  the  adoption  of  the  new  Soviet 
Constitution,  the  most  democratic  in  the  world.  No  one  can  ever 
forget  the  happy,  festive  atmosphere,  impregnated,  none  the  less, 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  that  marked  the  days  of  the 
election  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  of  the  Supreme 
Soviets  of  the  respective  Union  Republics.  As  the  people  walked 
up  to  the  ballot  boxes  to  cast  their  votes,  one  could  read  in  their 
radiant  faces  the  pride  they  took  in  the  performance  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  civic  duty.  The  candidates  of  the  Communist  and  non-Party 
bloc  were  elected  everywhere,  without  distinction  of  sex  or 
nationality,  for  they  were  the  finest  specimens  of  Soviet  citizenship 
— the  best  of  the  workers,  collective  farmers  and  professional 
workers. 

The  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  close  harmony  existing  among  all  the  peoples  of  the 
great  Land  of  Soviets,  have  given  proof  of  their  moral  and  politi¬ 
cal  unity.  This  unity,  this  priceless  asset,  is  the  guarantee  of  the 
invincibility  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  men  of  science  have  made  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  the  masses,  and  this  has  injected  a  new  content 
into  their  lives. 
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HE  U.S.S.R.  enjoys  freedom  of  the  press.  This  right  is 


guaranteed  by  Article  125  of  the  Constitution  of 


the  U.S.S.R.  which  states : 

“.  .  .  the  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  guaranteed  by  law : 

a)  freedom  of  speech; 

b)  freedom  of  the  press; 

c)  freedom  of  assembly,  including  the  holding  of  mass  meetings; 

d)  freedom  of  street  processions  and  demonstrations. 

“These  civil  rights  are  ensured  by  placing  at  the  disposal  of 

the  working  people  and  their  organizations  printing  presses, 
stocks  of  paper,  public  buildings,  the  streets,  communication 
facilities  and  other  material  requisites  for  the  exercise  of  these 
rights.” 

And,  indeed,  in  the  U.S.S.R.  printing  shops,  paper  mills,  huge 
halls  in  which  to  hold  meetings  and  everything  else  needed  to 
make  free  speech  and  a  free  press  realities  are  wholly  and  com¬ 
pletely  at  the  disposal  of  the  working  people. 

In  1913,  that  is,  on  the  eve  of  the  World  War,  only  859  news¬ 
papers  with  a  total  circulation  of  2,700,000  copies  were  published  in 
what  was  then  the  Russian  empire. 

Most  of  the  newspapers  were  owned  by  financiers  and  bankers, 
industrialists,  manufacturers  and  big  landowners.  Policy  was  dic¬ 
tated  to  the  biggest  newspapers  of  pre-revolutionary  Russia  by  the 
Russo-Asiatic  Bank. 

Since  the  Revolution  the  U.S.S.R.,  once  a  backward,  illiterate 
country,  has  become  a  land  of  progress,  literacy  and  culture,  and 
has  developed  an  extensive  network  of  elementary,  secondary 
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and  higher  schools  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  native  languages  of  its  peoples. 

Every  department  of  the  press  has  been  broadly  developed. 

In  comparison  with  the  last  pre-war  year  (1913),  the  number 
of  newspapers  published  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  grown  tenfold 
(8,550  on  January  1,  1939)  while  their  circulation  has  increased 
fourteen  times  (47,520,000  copies).  The  total  annual  circulation 
of  Soviet  newspapers  topped  the  7,000,000,000  mark  in  1938. 

The  leading  newspapers  have  exceptionally  large  circulations. 
Pravda  ( The  Truth)  has  a  circulation  in  excess  of  2,000,000  copies. 
Izvestia  ( The  Gazette),  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Soviets 
of  Working  People’s  Deputies  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  is  printed  in 
1,660,000  copies  and  Trud  { Labour ) — the  press  organ  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Council  of  Trade  Unions — in  480,000  copies. 

Other  newspapers  of  large  circulation  are  the  central  trade 
organs  of  the  various  industries,  published  by  the  respective 
People’s  Commissariats  jointly  with  the  Central  Committees  of 
the  corresponding  trade  unions,  prominent  among  these  are 
lndustria  ( Industry — the  press  organ  of  heavy  industry),  Gudo\ 
{The  Whistle — the  railway  paper),  U chitels\aya  Gazeta  {The 
Teacher  s  Journal ),  and  the  newspapers  issued  by  the  People’s 
Commissariats  and  trade  unions  of  Water  Transport,  Finance, 
Aviation,  Light  Industry,  the  Food  Industry,  Agriculture  and 
the  Timber  Industry. 

The  Red  Army  and  the  Red  Navy  have  many  newspapers  of 
their  own.  Besides  the  central  papers,  Krassnaya  Zvezda  {The  Red 
Star)  and  Voyenno-Mors\oi  Plot  {The  Navy),  there  are  numerous 
army,  army  corps,  divisional  and  brigade  papers,  many  of  which 
originated  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War. 

There  are  3,993  local  newspapers  published  in  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  U.S.S.R.  with  a  total  circulation  of  6,000,000  copies. 

The  larger  industrial  establishments,  institutions  and  state  farms 
issue  their  own  newspapers.  These  appear  either  every  other 
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day  or  once  a  week,  and  the  circulation  of  many  of  them  runs  into 
tens  of  thousands.  There  were  4.604  such  newspapers  in  the 
various  factories,  state  farms  and  machine  and  tractor  stations  in 
1937. 

The  smaller  industrial  establishments  and  institutions,  and  the 
collective  farms,  schools,  factory  shops  and  rest  homes  put  out 
wall  newspapers  (the  articles  being  either  written  by  hand  or  type¬ 
written)  which  treat  of  the  life  of  the  establishment  or  institution 
and  fight  for  improving  production,  raising  the  cultural  level  of 
the  workers,  etc.  They  indulge  extensively  in  healthy  criticism 
aimed  at  improving  production.  As  the  larger  establishments  also 
have  a  wall  newspaper  for  every  department,  the  total  number  is 
indeed  enormous. 

There  are  also  many  “travelling”  newspapers,  newspapers  on 
wheels.  During  the  spring  sowing  and  autumn  harvesting,  minia¬ 
ture  printshops  mounted  on  trucks  and  equipped  with  radio 
receiving  sets  go  out  into  the  fields  where  the  fight  for  high  har¬ 
vests  is  being  waged.  They  are  the  “travelling”  headquarters  of 
some  newspaper.  News  items  about  Stakhanovite  records  in 
the  fields,  about  the  results  of  Socialist  competition  among  the 
tractor  brigades  and  on  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  har¬ 
vester  combines,  as  well  as  articles  on  the  shortcomings  of  the 
work,  written  by  the  collective  farmers  themselves,  are  printed  in 
the  paper  the  very  same  day,  together  with  the  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  news  picked  up  on  the  radio. 

The  1,880  periodicals  published  in  the  U.S.S.R.  have  a  total 
annual  circulation  of  250,000,000  copies. 

The  tremendous  interest  of  the  millions  of  Soviet  working 
people  in  political  questions  and  their  eagerness  to  get  a  thorough 
political  education  has  led  to  a  colossal  growth  in  the  publication 
of  the  classics  of  Marxism-Leninism.  In  the  period  of  21  years 
from  1917  to  1938  a  total  of  395,400,000  copies  of  the  works  of 
Marx,  Engels,  Lenin  and  Stalin  were  published  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
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The  publication  of  literary  works  has  increased  more  than 
sevenfold  (15,900,000  copies  in  1913  and  117,800,000  copies  in  1937), 
of  books  on  agriculture  almost  eightfold  (3,000,000  and  23,200,000), 
books  on  social  science  and  political  works — seventeen  times 
(17,700,000  and  308,600,000)  and  technical  books — twenty-seven 
times  (2,200,000  and  59,400,000). 

The  publication  of  the  classics  of  literature  has  also  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  the  period  from  1917  to  1938,  1,475,000 
copies  of  Balzac’s  books  were  published  (as  compared  with 
100,000  copies  published  during  the  preceding  twenty  years), 
969,000  copies  of  Heine’s  works,  3,378,000  of  Victor  Hugo’s  and 
1,932,000  of  Dickens’.  The  increase  in  the  publication  of  the 
Russian  classics  has  been  even  larger.  Under  Soviet  rule  Pushkin’s 
works  have  been  published  in  a  total  of  27,864,000  copies  (as 
compared  with  9,165,000  copies  published  from  1897  to  1916), 
Chekhov’s  works  in  14,370,000  copies,  and  Gorky’s  in  38,128,000 
copies.  The  books  of  Saltykov-Shchedrin,  the  famous  Russian 
satirist,  have  been  published  in  5,587,000  copies — which  means  80 
times  as  many  as  before  the  Revolution. 

Equally  noteworthy  are  the  figures  illustrating  the  increased 
publication  of  books  for  children.  The  total  number  of  these 
published  in  1913  was  6,550,000;  by  1937  this  figure  had  swelled  to 
66,396,000,  that  is,  had  increased  tenfold.  Special  newspapers  in 
the  various  native  tongues  are  issued  for  children.  The  most 
popular  children’s  newspaper — the  Pioners\aya  Prat/da  ( The 
Pioneer  s  Truth ) —  has  a  circulation  of  900,000. 

Under  Soviet  rule  the  printed  word  has  penetrated  to  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  vast  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Newspapers 
are  being  published  in  70  languages,  and  books  in  111  languages, 
of  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  of  whom  40  have  developed  writ¬ 
ten  alphabets  only  since  the  October  Revolution. 

Newspapers,  books  and  periodicals  are  so  priced  as  to  be  within 
the  means  of  every  Soviet  citizen. 
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It  is  the  aim  of  the  Soviet  press  that  every  issue  should  help  to 
popularize  advanced  ideas,  to  encourage  the  public-spirited  work¬ 
ers  in  all  spheres  of  labour,  science  and  culture,  reveal  any  short¬ 
comings  there  may  be  on  one  or  another  sector  of  construction  of 
the  new  Socialist  life,  flail  and  ridicule  all  bureaucracy  and  red- 
tape  and  expose  the  spies  and  saboteurs  sent  into  the  U.S.S.R.  by 
the  fascist  countries.  In  all  its  activities  the  Soviet  press  is  guided 
by  the  aim  of  building  classless  society,  in  which  labour  produc¬ 
tivity  will  reach  such  a  high  level  as  to  make  possible  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  principle :  “From  each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each 
according  to  his  needs,”  that  is,  towards  the  achievement  of  Com¬ 
munist  society,  towards  the  realization  of  the  dream  of  the  finest 
minds  of  humanity. 

The  Soviet  press  maintains  the  closest  contact  with  the  masses. 
Besides  their  huge  army  of  trained  professional  journalists,  the 
8,550  newspapers  published  in  the  U.S.S.R.  receive  contributions 
from  more  than  three  million  factory  and  village  correspondents. 

The  factory  and  village  correspondents  are  reporters  of  a  special 
type,  a  specifically  Soviet  type.  They  are  correspondents  who 
voluntarily  undertake  to  contribute  articles  to  the  press  on  the 
achievements  or  shortcomings  of  the  industrial  establishments  or 
institutions  in  which  they  work,  or  the  collective  farms  of  which 
they  are  members.  They  initiate  public  discussions  on  various 
questions  pertaining  to  Socialist  construction,  give  publicity  to 
good  work  and  call  attention  to  instances  of  poor  work  in  the 
state  or  economic  apparatus. 

In  any  issue  of  any  Soviet  newspaper  you  can  find  articles  and 
news  items  signed  by  workers,  employees,  teachers,  collective 
farmers  and  other  public-spirited  citizens,  criticizing  some  short¬ 
coming  in  this  or  that  branch  of  economy  or  administration.  Quite 
often  you  will  run  across  a  news  item  written  by  some  geologist 
reporting  the  discovery  of  new  mineral  deposits,  or  an  article  by 
a  factory  engineer  submitting  a  proposal  for  improving  work  or 
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calling  for  the  organization  of  a  new  branch  of  industry,  or  a 
letter  from  a  botanist  who  has  evolved  a  new  variety  of  plant. 

A  constant  stream  of  such  letters,  news  items  and  articles 
written  by  workers,  collective  farmers  and  intellectuals  pours  into 
the  thousands  of  Soviet  newspaper  offices  daily  and  even  hourly. 
Pravda,  the  organ  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (Bolsheviks),  receives  as  many  as  800 
such  letters  in  one  day.  U chitels\aya  Gazeta,  the  organ  of  the 
People’s  Commissariats  of  Education  of  the  various  republics  and 
the  teachers’  trade  union,  receives  from  4,500  to  5,000  letters  a 
month  from  its  readers.  In  the  editorial  offices  every  letter  is 
given  prompt  and  thoughtful  attention.  A  great  many  of  the 
letters  are  published,  but  lack  of  space  makes  it  impossible  to 
publish  them  all.  However,  measures  are  taken  with  regard  to 
each  letter — whether  published  or  unpublished — to  satisfy  just 
grievances  and  eliminate  irregularities.  The  Soviet  authorities 
lend  an  attentive  ear  to  the  voice  of  the  press  and  quickly  react 
to  any  warning  signals  it  may  sound. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Soviet  press  is  critic¬ 
ism,  regardless  of  person.  In  other  words,  anyone,  no  matter 
what  post  he  may  hold,  irrespective  of  his  status,  may  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  oral  and  printed  criticism  for  any  fault  he  may  have 
committed.  Criticism  aids  the  Bolshevik  Party  and  the  Soviet 
Government  to  disclose  mismanagement  and  inertness,  and  to 
correct  all  kinds  of  deficiencies  in  short  order. 

The  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  freely  state  in  the  press  their 
opinions  on  any  economic  or  political  question.  When  necessary 
they  demand  an  explanation  from  the  head  of  the  industry  or 
the  state  apparatus  in  question.  Thus,  for  example,  the  leading 
newspapers  have  published  questions  addressed  by  individual 
citizens  to  various  People’s  Commissars,  among  them  the  People’s 
Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs.  And  each  of  these  inquiries  re¬ 
ceived  a  full  reply,  also  through  the  press. 
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The  workers  correspondents  carry  on  a  vigorous,  persistent  cam¬ 
paign  against  bureacracy  and  against  violators  of  Socialist  labour 
discipline,  wage-hogs,  idlers  and  other  disorganizars  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  Soviet  press  maintains  various  forms  of  contact  with  its 
readers.  Apart  from  extensive  correspondence,  there  are  well- 
prepared  meetings  between  groups  of  readers  and  newspaper 
staffs  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  problems  and  exchanging 
opinions.  For  example,  the  editors  of  Machinostroyenie 
( Machine-Building — the  official  press  organ  of  the  People’s  Com¬ 
missariats  of  the  Machine  Building  Industries)  arranged  a  meeting 
in  January,  1938,  with  the  engineers  and  Stakhanovite  workers 
from  the  machine-building  plants.  Seven  hundred  of  its  readers 
discussed  with  the  staff  the  experience  gained  by  the  Kuibyshev 
Plant  in  Kolomna — one  of  the  largest  machine-building  works 
in  the  U.SiS.R. — in  mastering  the  new  technological  processes. 
The  readers  suggested  to  the  editorial  board  how  best  to  continue 
the  paper’s  drive  for  introducing  and  mastering  these  processes. 

In  preparation  for  the  new  school  year  of  1938-39  Uchitels\aya 
Gazeta  held  a  conference  with  teacher  members  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Among  those  present  at  the  conference 
were  teachers  from  the  republics  of  non-Russian  nationalities — 
Georgia,  Armenia,  Kazakhstan  and  others.  The  'outstanding 
teachers  here  assembled  advanced  concrete  proposals  for  improv¬ 
ing  public  education.  According  to  their  general  policy,  the  editors 
of  the  newspapers  carefully  noted  these  suggestions  and  advocated 
their  adoption  in  its  columns. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  term  of  school  this  newspaper,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  the  schools  and  the  various  public  educa¬ 
tional  bodies  had  functioned  during  that  period,  again  invited  a 
group  of  readers — this  time  village  school  teachers — to  the  edi¬ 
torial  offices.  This  particular  meeting  between  the  editorial  staff 
and  the  readers  was  attended  by  M.  I.  Kalinin,  President  of  the 
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Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  its  business. 

The  editors-in-chief  of  newspapers  as  well  as  the  associate  edi¬ 
tors  receive  visitors  daily  and  listen  attentively  to  what  they  have 
to  say.  This  practice  extends  the  newspapers’  contact  with  their 
readers.  Each  year  from  17,000  to  18,000  visitors  call  at  the  edi¬ 
torial,  offices  of  Pravda.  More  than  twelve  thousand  call  at 
Izvestia. 

It  has  become  a  tradition  for  all  Soviet  newspapers  to  hold 
readers’  conferences  at  which  the  editors  give  an  account  of  their 
work  to  their  readers.  Eight  hundred  readers  took  part  in  the 
readers’  conferences  held  in  1938  by  Sotsialistiches\oye  Zemlede- 
liye  {Socialist  Agiculture ),  the  press  organ  of  the  People’s  Com¬ 
missariat  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  trade  unions  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  and  specialists  of  state  farms  and  machine  and 
tractor  stations.  Th§  same  year  the  editor  of  the  Moscow  regional 
and  city  newspaper  Mos\ovs\y  Bolshevi\  {The  Moscow  Bolshe- 
vil(),  reported  on  the  newspaper’s  work  to  2,000  readers. 

All  these  measures  promote  close  contact  between  the  news¬ 
papers  and  their  readers,  help  the  newspapers  to  become  true 
servants  of  the  people  and  make  it  possible  to  raise  issues  promptly 
and  effectively. 

Soviet  newspapers  came  into  being  when  street  fighting  against 
the  defenders  of  the  old  order  was  still  going  on.  The  Soviet 
press  of  that  period  roused  the  workers  and  peasants  to  fight 
against  the  republic’s  domestic  and  foreign  enemies,  propagated 
the  slogans  of  the  Soviet  Government  and  scathingly  denounced 
the  deserters,  self-seekers  and  profiteers. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Soviet  newspapers 
dedicated  their  columns  largely  to  other  problems.  Besides  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  questions  concerning  the  political  education  of  the 
masses,  they  focussed  attention  on  the  economic  and  cultural  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  country. 
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In  the  U.S.S.R.  the  press  must  be  a  propagandist,  an  agitator 
and  an  organizer— that  is  how  Lenin  formulated  its  tasks.  Here 
are  a  few  examples  illustrating  this  conception. 

During  the  years  devoted  to  carrying  out  the  first  two  Five-Year 
plans,  Stalin’s  slogans  about  mastering  the  new  industrial  plants 
and  the  new  technique  were  particularly  popular.  The  Soviet 
press  eagerly  took  up  these  slogans.  Correspondents  from 
Pravda,  Izvestia  and  Industria,  working  in  groups  at  the  large 
industrial  enterprises,  did  yeomen’s  service  in  making  these 
slogans  effective. 

The  Soviet  press  also  plays  a  prominent  role  in  spreading  the 
Stakhanov  movement. 

“I  remember,”  writes  Alexei  Stakhanov,  the  famous  coal  miner 
who  initiated  this  remarkable  movement,  “that  seeing  my  record 
featured  in  the  press  spurred  me  on  towards  new  achievements 
in  the  field  of  labour  productivity.  The  press  must  be  given  credit 
for  the  efficient  way  in  which  it  brought  my  experience  to  the 
knowledge  of  my  fellows  workers  in  other  mines.  As  a  result 
the  Donetz  coal  fields,  which  used  to  give  the  country  140,000- 
150,000  tons  of  coal  a  day  now  produce  more  than  200,000  tons.” 

Newspapers  have  become  indispensable  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
Soviet  citizen.  They  appear  everywhere — in  the  Caucasian  aul, 
the  Uzbek  \ishla\,  the  mountain  hamlets  of  the  Pamirs  and  in  the 
wintering  places  of  the  arctic  explorers  on  Novaya  Zemlya.  They 
are  issued  in  factories  and  mills,  in  universities  and  colleges,  in 
Red  Army  units,  theatres,  mines  and  submarines.  Engineers  and 
artists,  actors  and  bakers,  architects  and  deep  sea  divers,  writers 
and  sailors,  aviators  and  printers,  bank  employees  and  coal  miners 
all  have  their  own  regularly  printed  newspapers. 

In  the  mountains  and  in  the  desert  sands,  in  the  zone  of  eternal 
frost  and  in  the  subtropics,  the  first  thump  of  the  labourer’s  shovel 
is  answered  like  an  echo  by  the  click  of  a  portable  press,  already 
busy  putting  out  a  newspaper  for  the  inhabitants  of  cities-to-be 
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while  they  are  under  construction. 

The  first  issue  of  Na  Zashchitu  Rodiny  {In  Defence  of  Our 
Country ),  put  out  by  the  men  of  the  Red  Banner  First  Detached 
Army,  appeared  at  Lake  Hassan  in  1938  in  the  days  when  the 
Japanese  aggressors  were  sent  staggering  back  across  the  border. 
Just  before  going  into  battle,  the  Red  Army  men  published  the 
Ata\a  {Attach  a  special  issue  of  their  wall  newspaper. 

“The  press,”  says  Stalin,  “is  the  only  instrument  whereby  the 
Party  can  speak  daily  and  hourly  with  the  workers  in  its  own 
language,  in  the  language  it  needs.” 

And  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  Government  utilize 
this  apparatus  daily  in  the  interests  of  the  country  and  its  citizens. 
It  was  through  the  press  that  the  Soviet  Government  submitted 
the  draft  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R. — the  fundamental 
law  of  the  state — to  a  nation-wide  discussion.  The  Government 
Constitutional  Commission  made  a  thorough  study  of  all  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  draft  suggested  by  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  published  in  the  press.  Stalin,  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  carefully  analyzed  these  proposed  amendments  in  his 
report  at  the  All-Union  Congress  of  Soviets.  A  number  of  them 
were  accepted  by  the  Congress  and  duly  incorporated  in  the  text 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  1937  and  1938  an  enthusiastic  campaign  that  stirred  the  whole 
country  ushered  in  the  elections  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  Supreme  Soviets  of  the  Union  Republics.  The 
Soviet  press  played  no  small  role  in  campaigning  for  the  can¬ 
didates  nominated  by  the  Communist  and  non-Party  bloc  to  the 
highest  organs  of  state  authority  in  the  Land  of  Soviets.  The 
papers  were  full  of  artless,  straightforward  stories  sent  in  by  ordi¬ 
nary  Soviet  citizens  telling  about  the  life  and  work  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  from  first-hand  knowledge. 

One  factory  newspaper,  Udarni\  Metallostroya  {The  Metal 
Construction  Shoc\  Brigader)  printed  side  by  side  an  election 
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campaign  speech  by  Professor  Mysh,  a  physician,  then  candidate 
for  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  a  letter  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  Comrade  Petrakova  whose  life  he  had  once  saved.  Petrakova 
wrote  that  Professor  Mysh  “ioved  his  fellowmen,  and  loved  and 
knew  his  work.”  And  this  was  the  best  recommendation  any 
candidate  could  wish  for. 

A  Moscow  factory  paper,  Za  Soviets Podshipni\  ( Soviet  Ball 
Bearings ),  serving  the  Kaganovich  Ball  Bearing  Plant,  conducted 
an  interesting  and  convincing  campaign  in  support  of  Comrade 
Pichugina,  formerly  a  worker  of  that  plant,  running  for  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  a  few  short  years  Comrade 
Pichugina,  like  so  many  others  in  the  Soviet  Union,  had  made 
much  headway  in  life.  Starting  out  as  an  unskilled  worker  on  the 
plant’s  construction  site,  she  had  become  a  highly  skilled 
mechanic.  It  was  she  who  assembled  the  first  Soviet  ball  bearings. 
She  was  also  a  prominent  figure  in  public  life,  having  been  elected 
chairman  of  a  district  Soviet  in  the  city  of  Moscow.  In  espousing 
the  candidature  of  this  true  daughter  of  the  people,  the  newspaper 
showed  that  the  road  traversed  by  Comrade  Pichugina  was  typi¬ 
cal  of  many  gifted  people  who  had  formerly  been  brow-beaten 
and  stifled  by  tsarism  and  had  found  application  for  their  abili¬ 
ties  only  under  the  Soviet  system.  Workers,  foremen  and  engi¬ 
neers,  as  also  housewives  who  had  had  occasion  to  meet  her  in  the 
course  of  her  public  work  and  collective  farmers  from  her  native 
village,  contributed  articles  and  personal  items  about  her  to  the 
factory  newspapers.  And  every  line  they  wrote  was  convincingly 
simple  and  true  to  life. 

The  draft  of  the  Third  Five-Year  Plan  for  the  development  of 
the  national  economy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  was  likewise  widely  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  press. 

Any  useful  new  enterprise,  whether  in  production,  science  or 
art,  is  promptly  taken  up  by  the  press.  Outstanding  men  in  the 
field  of  production,  the  Stakhanovites,  are  frequently  featured  in 
c4 
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its  columns.  Their  methods  of  work  are  described  in  great  de¬ 
tail  for  emulation  by  others. 

It  is  customary  for  the  Soviet  press  to  give  brief  statistical  sum¬ 
maries  daily  on  the  state  of  the  current  agricultural  work  (plough¬ 
ing,  sowing,  reaping,  etc.),  on  the  day’s  output  of  coal,  iron,  steel 
and  automobiles,  and  the  figures  for  carloadings.  These  data  are 
of  absorbing  interest  to  the  Soviet  reader,  which  is  but  natural, 
for  steel  and  grain,  coal  and  machinery,  are  the  leading  items  that 
go  to  make  up  the  national  wealth  which  ensures  the  might  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

The  Soviet  press  has  grown  to  be  a  gigantic  force  which  actively 
manifests  itself  in  absolutely  all  spheres  of  economic  construction 
and  cultural  development  in  the  Land  of  Socialism.  Some  of  the 
country’s  finest  people,  the  ablest  representatives  of  the  Soviet  in¬ 
telligentzia,  are  engaged  in  newspaper  or  literary  work. 

All  these  people,  as  well  as  the  professional  journalists,  enjoy 
the  esteem  of  the  Soviet  reader.  Many  Soviet  journalists  conduct 
an  extensive  private  correspondence  with  their  readers.  The 
masses  know  them,  come  to  them  with  questions,  seek  their  ad¬ 
vice  and  assistance.  There  is  thus  the  closest  contact  between 
writer  and  reader. 

The  Soviet  Government  and  people  put  a  high  value  on  the 
work  of  the  representatives  of  the  press.  Only  recently,  by  order 
of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  172 
Soviet  writers  were  decorated  with  tokens  of  distinction,  includ¬ 
ing  the  highest — the  Order  of  Lenin  and  the  Order  of  the  Red 
Banner  of  Labour.  A  number  of  Soviet  men  of  letters,  Alexei 
Tolstoy,  Mikhail  Sholokhov  and  others,  have  been  elected  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

All  this  testifies  to  the  important  part  which  the  Soviet  press  is 
playing  in  the  life  of  the  country  and  to  the  honourable  position 
which  pressmen  hold  among  the  working  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 


THE  CINEMA 
By  Professor  S.  Eisenstein 

ORDER  OF  LENIN 

WE  say  that  the  screen  is  of  all  arts  the  most  popular  in  the 
Soviet  Union  not  for  the  sole  reason  that  it  attracts  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  to  the  picture  theatres  but  because  of  the 
great  public  interest  displayed  during  the  actual  production  of 
films. 

When  the  newspapers  reported  that  my  studio  group  was  to 
start  work  on  Alexander  Nevsky  thousands  of  people  wrote  to 
me  with  helpful  suggestions  and  valuable  historical  data,  besides 
recommending  original  sources.  This  was  not  an  isolated  case. 
Other  men  in  the  film  world  have  had  similar  experiences,  not¬ 
ably  the  Vassiliev  brothers  who  made  Chapayev  and  Michael 
Romm,  the  producer  of  Lenin  in  October  and  Lenin  in  1918. 
Participants  in  the  revolutionary  events  of  1917,  old  partisans,  men 
who  had  served  in  the  Civil  War,  sent  their  diaries,  photographs 
and  various  documents  relating  to  the  first  years  of  Soviet  power. 
Many  of  these  correspondents  came  to  Moscow  and  talked  things 
over  with  the  producers,  operators,  actors  and  scenic  designers — 
not  a  surprising  thing  considering  the  close  ties  that  exist  in  the 
Soviet  Union  between  the  arts  in  general  and  the  people. 

Look  through  the  huge  mails  that  all  Soviet  producers,  scenario 
writers  and  actors  receive  practically  every  day.  Here  are  letters 
from  places  in  sunny  Georgia,  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  the  table  lands  of  the  Pamirs,  from  all  ends  of  the  vast 
Soviet  Union. 

Famous  film  stars  in  the  West  also  receive  letters  by  the  sackful. 
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But  they  are  mostly  of  an  intimate  character  from  smitten  ad¬ 
mirers.  But  the  famous  Soviet  film  star  Luba  Orlova  receives  other 
kinds  of  letters  besides  those  appreciating  her  acting.  For  instance, 
when  it  became  known  that  Orlova  was  to  play  the  part  of  a 
mail-girl  (Strelka)  in  the  film  Volga  Volga ,  young  mail  carriers 
all  over  the  country  sent  her  letters  of  advice  on  how  to  play  the 
part.  At  the  present  moment  Orlova  is  studying  the  part  of  a 
mill-girl,  and  real-life  mill-girls  have  been  as  quick  to  respond 
as  their  fellow  film  fans  in  the  post  offices  were. 

The  screen  enthusiasts’  concern  for  the  progress  of  the  art  is 
displayed  not  only  in  letters  and  articles  in  the  press.  However 
remote  the  place  film  folks  are  always  sure  of  a  hearty  reception. 
There  is  no  lack  of  volunteers  when  mass  scenes  are  to  be  filmed, 
though  there  are  exceptions,  as  producer  Arnstam  could  tell  us. 
A  year  ago  he  was  working  on  Friends,  a  film  dedicated  to  the 
mutual  amity  of  the  Soviet  peoples.  The  scene  was  laid  in  the 
Autonomous  Republic  of  Kabardino-Balkaria.  One  of  the  episodes 
to  be  shot  was  the  arrival  of  Soviet  regulars  in  the  district  to  assist 
the  rebel  mountaineers  and  the  routing  of  the  Whiteguards.  The 
local  people  were  delighted  to  take  part  in  the  filming  of  this 
episode.  They  came  on  horseback  in  regular  squadrons.  And 
bravely  they  played.  But  they  were  painfully  embarrassed  when 
the  producer  asked  for  men  to  play  Whiteguards.  The  past  was 
so  hateful  to  them  that  no  one  was  willing  to  put  on  the  livery  of 
the  old  regime.  None  were  willing  to  assume  the  roles  of  men 
so  hated  by  the  people. 

This  was  followed  by  another  curious  incident  when  the  Red 
Army  units  went  into  attack.  The  non-participants  in  this  scene, 
local  collective  farmers,  who  had  so  far  been  interested  onlookers, 
immediately  without  waiting  for  any  signal,  charged  irresistibly 
after  the  Red  Cavalry  with  a  mighty  cheer  to  devastate  the  enemy. 

Another  case  comes  to  mind,  equally  striking.  It  happened 
during  the  filming  of  Lenin  in  October — the  scene  where  the  Red 
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Guards  and  soldiers  storm  the  Winter  Palace.  Fires  had  been  lit 
for  the  participants,  as  the  night  was  bitter  cold,  and  an  old  watch¬ 
man  was  engaged  to  keep  them  well  ablaze.  The  signal  was  given, 
the  Red  Guards  and  soldiers  charged  at  the  double.  Imagine  the 
astonishment  of  the  producer  when  he  saw  the  old  watchman 
running  at  the  head. 

The  scene  was  spoiled.  The  producer  asked  the  watchman  what 
he  meant  by  it.  And  the  old  man  replied:  “I  couldn’t  help  it. 
I  took  a  hand  when  the  Winter  Palace  was  really  captured.” 

Generally  speaking  our  historical  films  are  done  on  such  a  grand 
scale  that  large  numbers  of  non-professionals  are  required  for 
the  mass  scenes.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  producer  has  regular 
Red  Army  troops  placed  at  his  disposal.  The  men  and  command¬ 
ers  are  only  too  willing  to  participate  in  scenes  resurrecting  the 
glorious  past  of  the  Red  Army,  the  exploits  of  the  great  soldiers 
that  led  the  army  of  the  people  in  the  Civil  War.  In  such  cases 
the  producer’s  task  is  an  easy  one,  for  the  actors  have  merely  to  im¬ 
personate  themselves,  their  older  brothers,  their  fathers  and  com¬ 
rades.  There  are  other  parts,  however,  that  do  not  come  naturally 
to  Red  Armymen — then  things  are  liable  to  go  wrong. 

In  the  film  Volchayevs\  Days  the  brothers  Vassiliev  attempted 
to  reproduce  an  actual  episode  of  the  Civil  War.  The  partisans 
had  watered  the  slopes  of  a  steep  hill  in  mid-winter  to  make  their 
position  inaccessible  to  the  Japanese  invaders.  The  producers  did 
the  same,  thinking  that  the  icy  slopes  would  baffle  the  Red  Army- 
men  (dressed  in  Japanese  uniforms)  as  they  had  the  troops  of 
the  Mikado.  However,  when  the  men  heard  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand,  not  knowing  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  producers, 
they  set  about  the  job  in  real  earnest  and  reached  the  top.  The 
scene  had  to  be  taken  all  over  again. 

I  have  already  noted  the  great  public  interest  displayed  during 
the  actual  production  of  films.  When  a  moving  picture  is  re¬ 
leased,  the  public  gives  its  impartial  and  discriminating  opinion. 
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Faults  are  severely  criticized,  achievements  warmly  encouraged, 
all  in  the  friendly  spirit  of  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
progress  of  art  and  feel  a  moral  responsibility  for  the  quality  of 
Soviet  films. 

Such  is  the  organic  union  of  the  Soviet  people  with  Soviet  art 
and  the  servants  of  art  who,  in  their  turn,  draw  their  inspiration 
from  the  masses. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  a  great  patron  of  the  arts  and  the 
people  engaged  in  them,  providing  every  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  individuality  and  artistic  talent. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  cinematography.  During  the  Civil 
War  great  importance  was  attached  ,  to  the  development  of  the 
film  industry  in  the  young  Soviet  republic.  That  was  the  time 
when  Lenin  himself  declared  that  the  motion  picture  was  the 
most  important  of  the  arts  to  the  Soviet  state. 

Since  then  the  Communist  Party  and  Joseph  Stalin  personally 
have  been  constantly  promoting  the  development  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  Soviet  cinematography. 

The  motion  picture  has  become  a  prime  cultural  necessity  to 
the  Soviet  citizen.  The  best  films  are  distributed  in  thousands  of 
negatives  and  shown  everywhere,  not  only  in  the  big  modern 
theatres  in  the  cities  and  the  cinemas  in  the  countryside, 
but  in  clubs,  the  apartments  of  our  Stakhanovites  and  other  people 
of  note.  They  are  shown  to  collective  farmers  far  out  in  the  fields, 
to  army  and  navy  men  and  passengers  on  ships  at  sea. 

Then  there  are  the  itinerant  cinemas  employing  a  great  army 
of  operators  equipped  with  portable  projectors.  They  show  films 
in  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  country,  the  Siberian  forests, 
the  Alpine  meadows  of  the  Caucasus,  the  villages  of  Turkmenia 
and  Tajikistan  and  the  auls  (native  villages)  of  Kazakhstan. 

To  the  far  northern  districts  new  pictures  are  delivered  by  air. 
The  operators  there  take  them  on  their  itineraries  by  dog  or  rein¬ 
deer  team.  In  Yakutia,  for  instance,  one  operator  recently  made 
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an  interesting  tour  by  dog-team.  In  a  few  months  he  covered 
about  fifteen  hundred  miles  and  demonstrated  his  films  in  all 
the  wintering  camps  on  his  route.  But  this,  of  course,  is  an 
exception. 

Itinerant  cinemas  are  generally  installed  in  motor  vehicles  of 
the  latest  make.  Among  them  are  a  fair  number  of  the  new 
outfits  which  show  films  out  of  doors  in  broad  daylight. 

Considerable  attention  was  paid  to  the  question  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  as  an  important  department  of  cultural  development  during 
the  discussion  on  the  new  Five-Year  Plan  at  the  recent  eighteenth 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Party.  Provisions  were  made  for 
a  sixfold  increase  in  the  number  of  sound  picture  installations 
by  the  end  of  the  Third  Five-Year  Plan. 

The  immense  popularity  of  the  best  screen  actors  and  pro¬ 
ducers  is  shared  by  the  heroes  they  create.  If  one  were  to  speak 
of  the  fearless,  light-hearted,  brave  young  man  of  our  age,  boldly 
overcoming  all  difficulties,  one  would  involuntarily  remember 
the  young  Bolshevik,  Maxim,  of  the  screen  trilogy  Maxim's 
Youth,  Maxim  Returns  and  the  Viborg  Side.  Maxim  has  become 
a  household  word. 

To  become  heroes  like  the  commanders  Chapayev  and  Shcors, 
to  emulate  the  men  of  the  past  and  present  of  our  country,  is  the 
cherished  ambition  that  the  screen  has  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  all 
our  children. 

I  have  been  told  that  after  the  release  of  my  film  Alexander 
Nevs\y,  showing  the  struggle  of  the  Russian  people  against  the 
German  invaders  in  the  thirteenth  century,  notably  the  famous 
battle  between  the  Russian  cohorts  and  German  knights 
fought  on  the  ice  of  Lake  Peipus,  there  was  a  run  on  paper  clips 
in  the  stationers’  stores.  Children  were  buying  boxes  of  paper 
clips  by  the  dozen  to  make  chain  mail  as  worn  by  Alexander 
Nevsky.  Every  day,  after  school,  young  saviours  of  Russia  armed 
with  ply-wood  shields  and  broom-stick  lances  would  drive  the 
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Teuton  invaders  from  their  courtyards. 

The  most  popular  films  are  those  which  show  Lenin  and  Stalin, 
the  leaders  of  the  masses.  Such  are  the  pictures  Lenin  in  October, 
Lenin  in  1918  produced  by  Romm,  the  Great  Dawn  produced 
by  Chiaureli,  The  Man  with  the  Gun  produced  by  Yutkevich. 

The  Soviet  picture-goer  also  admires  the  outstanding  screen 
artists  of  the  West.  Charlie  Chaplin,  for  instance,  is  enormously 
popular  in  this  country.  The  films  of  this  great  star  are  shown 
with  unfailing  success  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  recent 
celebration  of  his  fiftieth  birthday  aroused  warm  public  interest. 

Twenty  years  ago,  encircled  by  a  ring  of  enemies,  exhausted  by 
blockade  and  famine,  the  Soviet  country  began  to  develop  its 
motion  picture  industry.  The  first  Soviet  films  were  made  in 
unheated  studios  by  half-starved  people,  whose  enthusiasm  made 
up  for  the  shortage  of  apparatus,  film  and  other  accessories. 

Before  the  Revolution  in  Russia  there  were  several  private  film 
studios  very  primitively  equipped.  They  competed  successfully 
with  the  foreign  studios  but  we  must  admit  that  only  a  small 
number  of  the  pictures  released  in  those  days  had  any  artistic 
merit. 

The  motion  picture  as  an  art  developed  only  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  first  Soviet  films  were  agitational  films  for  the  men 
at  the  front.  Excellent  news  reels  were  made  although  the  camera¬ 
men  had  only  scraps  of  film  with  which  to  capture  the  unique 
events  of  those  glorious  days.  These  films  are  now  treasured  as 
invaluable  documents  showing  the  exploits  of  a  people  fighting 
for  freedom  and  happiness. 

Very  often  cameramen  had  to  work  under  fire.  They  shared  the 
rigours  of  life  at  the  front  and  followed  the  troops  into  attack. 
One  of  these  cameramen  was  the  now  famous  Tisseh.  Another 
was  the  equally  famous  Yermolov,  who  later  took  part  in  the 
production  of  the  screen  trilogy  showing  the  life  of  our  great 
Russian  writer,  Maxim  Gorky. 
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The  motion  picture  has  kept  pace  with  the  general  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  country  in  culture. 

The  Five-Year  Plans  created  a  substantial  technical  base  for  the 
industry.  The  Soviet  Union  now  produces  its  own  film  in  large 
quantities.  Several  large  plants  have  been  built  for  the  equipment 
of  moving  picture  theatres  and  studios. 

Fine  studios  have  been  built  in  Moscow,  Kiev,  Minsk,  Tbilissi, 
Leningrad  and  elsewhere.  The  Soviet  newsreel  service  has 
branches  in  all  the  main  cities. 

Under  Soviet  rule  the  non-Russian  republics  too  have  developed 
film  industries  for  the  first  time.  The  picture-goers  of  the  Ukraine, 
Georgia,  Byelorussia,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Turkmenia,  Uzbek¬ 
istan,  and  Tajikistan  see  films  with  the  dialogue  in  their  own 
languages.  These  films  are  made  by  their  own  nationals. 

A  special  studio  in  Moscow  is  producing  children’s  films,  which 
are  shown  at  special  picture  theatres  and  have  considerable  edu¬ 
cational  value.  Children  waiting  in  the  foyers  have  all  kinds  of 
toys  to  play  with  and  special  attendants  to  entertain  them  with 
talks  or  games.  These  theatres  work  under  the  supervision  of 
educational  experts.  Children  who  appear  on  the  screen  (for  in¬ 
stance,  the  schoolboy  Lyarsky,  who  played  the  part  of  the  young 
Maxim  Gorky  in  the  films  Gor\y’s  Childhood  and  Among  Men) 
do  not  become  child  prodigies;  they  must  continue  their  studies, 
attending  the  usual  schools,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  take  part 
in  any  film  production  unless  they  have  excellent  marks  at  school. 

The  cameraman  penetrates  all  spheres  of  life  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  on  land  and  sea,  in  the  air  and  under  the  water,  recording 
life  and  society  in  the  first  Socialist  state  of  workers  and  peasants 
in  the  world. 

You  will  see  the  cameraman  at  sessions  of  the  Soviet  Parlia¬ 
ment — the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.;  you  are  bound  to  see 
the  cameraman  when  new  industrial  giants  are  being  inaugurated, 
such  as  the  Dneiper  Hydroelectric  Power  Station  or  the  Magnito- 
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gorsk  Steel  Mills.  Nothing  new  escapes  the  all-seeing  eye  of  the 
camera.  High  tribute  is  due  to  the  crew  of  the  cameraman  who 
filmed  the  construction  of  the  great  hydroelectric  power  station  on 
the  Dnieper.  They  lived  there  all  the  time  from  the  first  to  the 
last  day,  recording  the  day’s  work  of  the  builders  with  its  effort 
and  heroism. 

In  the  same  way  the  cameramen  followed  the  construction  of 
the  Moscow-Volga  Canal  and  other  big  Soviet  developments. 

Not  long  ago  a  newsreel  man  was  one  of  the  crew  during  a 
flight  into  the  substratosphere.  The  serial  shots  were  done  bril¬ 
liantly.  The  operator  photographed  the  start,  several  episodes  in 
the  flight,  the  parachute  jumps  and  the  landing  of  the  balloon. 

A  diving  bell  is  lowered  to  the  bed  of  the  sea.  Inside  it  is  a 
cameraman  taking  shots  of  the  mysterious  depths.  Nearby  is 
another  cameraman  wearing  a  diving  costume.  His  apparatus  is 
enclosed  in  a  watertight  metal  box. 

Cameramen  accompany  the  heroes  of  our  country  on  the  most 
arduous  expeditions,  climbing  with  them  mountain  peaks  where 
foot  never  trod;  landing  with  them  on  the  roof  of  the  world. 

The  heroes  of  the  famous  drifting  expedition  from  the  North 
Pole  to  the  coast  of  Greenland  took  a  movie  camera  with  them 
and  made  good  use  of  it  as  they  were  borne  along  by  the  ocean 
currents  they  were  the  first  to  trace  on  the  map.  The  icefloe  ended 
its  drift  not  far  from  the  shores  of  Greenland.  Before  the  scientists 
were  taken  off  the  ice  they  were  visited  by  the  Polar  flier  Vlassov. 
When  the  airplane  landed  on  the  ice  near  the  camp  the  first  man 
Vlassov  saw  was  Papanin  himself  taking  a  picture  of  the  arrival 
of  the  guest  from  the  mainland. 

Producers,  operators,  scenario  writers  and  studio  artists  arc 
trained  at  the  State  Institute  of  Cinematography  in  Moscow.  This 
Institute  has  specially  equipped  laboratories,  demonstration  halls, 
studios  and  a  collection  of  practically  all  the  films  that  have 
appeared  on  the  screen  anywhere.  The  influx  of  students  is  so 
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great  that  a  new  extension  is  being  made,  equipped  with  the 
most  up-to-date  motion  picture  technique. 

The  doors  of  the  Institute  of  Cinematography  are  wide  open 
to  talented  youth.  As  in  all  colleges  in  the  Soviet  Union  the 
Institute’s  training  is  free  of  charge  and  the  students  receive  a 
regular  allowance  from  the  state.  After  graduating  from  this 
institute  they  go  to  the  studios  where,  after  a  trial  period,  they 
are  given  work  to  do  on  their  own  responsibility. 

Motion  picture  technicians  are  trained  at  another  institute  in 
Leningrad.  A  third  institute,  in  Moscow,  conducts  research  on 
the  problems  of  stereoscopic  films  and  the  improvement  of  cameras, 
projectors,  and  film. 

It  is  curious  how  art  and  real  life  have  their  coincidences.  A  few 
years  ago,  in  that  remarkable  film  Deputy  of  the  Baltic,  the  actor 
Cherkassov  played  the  part  of  the  professor  who  was  elected  to 
the  Petrograd  Soviet  by  the  sailors  of  the  Baltic  Fleet  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Revolution.  And  not  long  ago,  in  1938,  this 
talented  representative  of  the  Soviet  intelligentzia,  Cherkassov,  was 
himself  elected  from  a  Leningrad  constituency  to  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic. 

Cherkassov  is  no  exception.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  movie 
people  among  our  statesmen.  For  instance,  the  fine  producer 
Chiaureli,  the  working  people  of  Georgia  elected  him  to  the 
Soviet  parliament,  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

About  two  hundred  people  in  the  film  industry  have  been 
given  the  highest  award — an  order  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  Dovzhenko,  Pudovkin,  Kozyntsev,  Trauberg,  Chiaureli, 
Alexandrov  and  others  wear  orders  as  distinguished  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  famous  screen  actress  Orlova  has  been  deco¬ 
rated  by  the  Government  with  the  Order  of  Lenin  and  the  Order 
of  the  Red  Banner  of  Labour. 

The  celebrities  of  Soviet  screenland,  even  its  doyens,  are  young 
in  years.  Their  average  age  is  probably  below  forty.  The  pro- 
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ducers  of  the  Maxim  trilogy  Kozyntsev  and  Trauberg  began  their 
career  when  they  were  hardly  out  of  their  ’teens.  The  producer 
Trauberg  produced  the  Blue  Express,  shown  all  over  the  world, 
when  he  was  only  twenty-four  This  is  becaues  our  young  scenario 
writers,  actors  and  producers  easily  receive  opportunities  to  dis¬ 
play  and  develop  their  talents.  The  careers  of  Soviet  film  people 
depend  only  on  their  capability,  their  ability  to  create  first-class 
works  of  art.  • 

Extraordinarily  wide  is  the  range  of  themes  and  genres  that 
Soviet  cinematographists  are  working  on  now.  Epics  and  eccen¬ 
tric  comedies,  dramas  and  fables,  adventure  films  and  pictures  for 
children,  animated  cartoons  and  puppet  films,  the  combination 
of  the  animated  cartoon  with  living  actors,  etc.  The  film  studios 
of  the  Soviet  Union  are  making  films  on  the  Stakhanov  move¬ 
ment,  Socialist  construction  and  the  mutual  friendship  of  the 
peoples.  Classical  literature  too  is  being  put  on  the  screen. 

Not  to  rest  content  with  present  achievements  is  a  motto  film 
workers  share  with  all  other  people  in  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
are  constantly  striving  for  improvements,  continuing  the  search 
for  new  methods  of  cinematic  expression,  ever  mindful  of  the 
three  essential  elements  of  Soviet  art:  realism,  psychological  in¬ 
sight,  ideological  significance. 

The  virtue  and  significance  of  Soviet  cinematography  is  that 
it  gives  a  true  portrayal  of  life  in  our  Soviet  country  and  has 
really  become,  of  all  arts,  the  closest  to  the  masses;  that  it  is  actively 
contributing  to  the  further  consolidation  of  our  new  system  of 
society;  that  it  has  a  great  formative  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  Soviet  people.  To  this  is  due  its  immense  popularity  among 
the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  their  high  opinion  and  encouragement 
of  the  art. 


THE  THEATRE 
By  1.  Mos\vin. 

ORDER  OF  LENIN.  PEOPLE’S  ARTIST  OF  THE  U.S.S.R.  MEMBER  OF  THE 
SUPREME  SOVIET  OF  THE  U.S.S.R. 

SEVEN  hundred  and  ninety  theatres.  .  .  .  Imagine  for  a 
moment  that  you  are  looking  at  a  large  map  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  What  a  forest  of  red  it  would 
make  if  a  flag  marked  every  spot  where  there  is  a  theatre.  How 
it  would  blaze  with  light  if  they  were  represented  by  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety  electric  bulbs.  .  .  . 

Look  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  map.  The  flag  you  see  there 
marks  a  theatre  in  the  city  of  Vladivostok,  one  of  the  farthest  east 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  When  the  theatre-goers  are  pouring  through 
the  exits  of  this  theatre,  the  first  bell  is  only  just  warning  the 
public  to  take  their  seats  in  the  theatre  at  Sverdlovsk  (in  the 
Urals),  while  at  Minsk  (right  on  the  western  frontier  of  the 
U.S.S.R.)  the  afternoon  rehearsals  have  only  just  ended  and  the 
stage  hands  are  setting  the  scenery  for  the  first  act. 

Now  look  higher  still  to  the  Arctic  circle  and  beyond  it.  This 
flag  marks  the  theatre  at  Igarka,  the  most  northerly  shrine  of 
Melpomene  not  only  in  our  country  but  perhaps  in  the  whole 
world.  When  people  here  go  to  the  theatre  they  carefully  wrap 
themselves  up  in  bearskins,  while  in  the  south,  say  to  the  recently 
opened  Kurd  theatre,  the  first  to  give  performances  in  the  Kurdish 
tongue,  people  go  in  the  coolest  of  light  summer  costumes. 

Every  evening,  as  soon  as  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  horizon, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  fill  our  theatres.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  literally,  not  hyberbolically.  In  1937  our  theatres  were 
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visited  by  over  60,000,000  people  and  in  1938  this  figure  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  exceeded. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  day’s  stock-taking  of  the 
theatrical  performances  given  throughout  the  country  on  any  ordi¬ 
nary  date.  We  would  have  a  list  of  great  length  showing  us  the 
theatre  in  all  its  variety  of  moods,  from  the  philosophical  soliloquy 
of  Hamlet,  the  passionate  songs  of  Carmen,  and  the  rollicking 
choruses  of  Offenbach’s  operettas  to  the  measured  dialogue  of 
Russian  merchants  in  the  classics  of  Ostrovsky  and  the  fiery 
eloquence  of  the  partisan  Vershinin  in  Armoured  Train  by  Vsevo¬ 
lod  Ivanov,  a  contemporary  Soviet  writer. 

Nor  is  the  Soviet  theatre  to  be  associated  strictly  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  language  or  even  the  eleven  languages  of  our  eleven  Union 
Republics.  More  than  forty  languages  are  spoken  on  the  Soviet 
stage.  The  fact  that  it  is  multi-national  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
in  characteristics  of  the  Soviet  theatre. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  compared  our  progress  and  our 
achievements  with  the  statistics  for  1913  and  complimented  our¬ 
selves  that  our  country  had  recovered  from  two  long  wars,  and 
was  reaching  the  pre-war  level  and  exceeding  it.  Now  there  is 
no  point  in  such  comparisons — and  not  only  because  the  Soviet 
Union  has  long  ago  left  1913  behind  but  because  there  is  often 
nothing  to  compare  with.  Indeed,  how  can  we  state  in  percent¬ 
ages  the  growth  of  the  Soviet  aircraft  industry  or,  say,  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  in  comparison  with  pre-war  if  Russia  had  not 
a  single  home-produced  automobile  in  1913? 

This  is  the  case  not  only  with  industry  but  with  most  branches 
of  culture — particularly  the  development  of  theatres  among  the 
non-Russian  nationalities. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  twenty-four  theatres  in  the  Ar¬ 
menian  Republic,  twenty-one  in  the  Tajik  Republic,  fifteen  in 
the  Kirghiz  Republic  and  nine  in  the  Turkmen  Republic.  How 
can  we  express  the  increase  in  percentages  if  in  1913  there  was 
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not  a  single  theatre  on  the  present  territory  of  any  of  these  four 
national  republics? 

Percentages  are  generally  used  to  express  comparisons  in  the 
terse  language  of  figures.  But  would  it  not  be  briefer  and  simpler 
to  say  that  in  1913  on  the  territory  of  the  present  Georgian  Re¬ 
public  there  were  three  theatres,  while  in  1938  there  were  39,  than 
if  I  tried  to  express  the  ratio  between  these  figures  in  the  language 
of  percentages — 1,300  per  cent!  In  the  Byelorussian  Republic  in 
1938  there  were  15  theatres  (in  1913 — 2)  in  the  Azerbaijan  Re¬ 
public — 18  (in  1913 — 2),  in  the  Kazakh  Republic — 34  (in  1913 — 
2),  in  the  Ukrainian  Republic — 100  (in  1913 — 35),  and  so  with  our 
other  republics. 

Anyone  wishing  to  see  proof  of  the  remarkable  variety  and  high 
standard  of  the  theatrical  art  of  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
only  to  see  the  festivals  of  national  art  held  yearly  in  Moscow. 
This  has  become  a  fine  tradition :  Every  spring  Moscow  is  visited 
by  the  actors,  singers,  musicians,  dancers  of  some  national  re¬ 
public  who  introduce  the  capital  to  their  remarkable  art.  We 
have  already  had  festivals  of  the  Georgian,  Ukrainian,  Kazakh, 
Uzbek  and  Azerbaijan  theatres.  Those  who  attended  these  festi¬ 
vals  came  away  with  indelible  impressions  of  the  wistful  Ukrainian 
songs,  the  temperamental  Georgian  dances,  the  amazing  Azerbaij¬ 
anian  melodies,  the  inimitable  pageantry  of  the  Uzbek  theatre  and 
the  excellence  of  the  Kazakh  performances. 

The  theatre  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  broadest  masses.  Sections  of  the  population  who  for¬ 
merly  had  no  opportunity  of  going  to  the  theatre  are  becoming  en¬ 
thusiastic  theatre-goers.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  large  number 
of  collective-farm  and  state-farm  theatres  performing  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  first  of  them  originated  some  five  years  ago  and  now 
their  number  is  nearing  three  hundred.  More  than  ten  thousand 
actors  are  playing  in  these  small  theatres.  In  summer  and  winter, 
in  heat  and  frost,  by  train  and  steam  boat,  by  horse  and  dog  team, 
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they  tour  the  country,  going  from  village  to  village,  from  collec¬ 
tive  farm  to  collective  farm.  To  the  collective  farmer  the  actor 
has  become  just  as  necessary  and  desirable  a  member  of  the  rural 
intelligentzia  as  the  teacher,  the  doctor  and  the  agronomist.  These 
touring  theatres  have  an  extremely  varied  repertory  of  modern  and 
classical  plays.  In  one  of  the  Kirghiz  touring  theatres,  for  example, 
performances  have  been  given  of  Lope  da  Vega’s  Fuente  Ovejuna, 
and  La  Locandiera  by  Goldoni.  An  Uzbek  touring  theatre  has 
given  performance  of  Gorky’s  Vassa  Zheleznova,  Moliere’s 
Medecin  malgre  lui,  and  Gogol’s  Wedding. 

The  young  folk  have  been  given  theatres  of  their  own. 

The  first  theatre  exclusively  for  children  was  opened  in  Mos¬ 
cow  on  November  7,  1918,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  Revolution.  Now  there  are  131  children’s  theatres  in  our 
country,  about  half  of  them  puppet  theatres.  Children’s  theatres 
play  a  great  part  in  the  education  of  the  rising  generation. 

There  is  hardly  a  town  or  hamlet  in  our  country  where  you 
will  not  see  a  playbill  of  some  kind.  There  is  no  corner  of  our 
country,  however  remote,  left  unvisited  by  our  provincial  theatri¬ 
cal  companies. 

Last  year  a  survey  was  made  of  the  repertory  of  53  provincial 
theatres.  The  results  were  extremely  interesting.  These  theatres 
are  performing  72  productions  of  Ostrovsky,  50  of  Gorky,  34  of 
Shakespeare  ( Othello  alone  being  performed  at  13  theatres),  17 
of  Lope  da  Vega,  and  15  of  Schiller,  to  mention  only  a  few 
authors. 

Great  changes  are  taking  place  on  the  provincial  stage.  In  the 
past  actors  used  to  join  a  different  company  every  season.  These 
perpetual  transfers  prevented  the  development  of  good  companies 
working  in  unity,  that  ensemble  without  which,  according  to 
Belinsky,  the  great  Russian  critic,  “there  can  be  no  scenic  art  but 
at  best  only  an  aspiration  towards  it.’’  Favourable  conditions  have 
now  been  created  for  the  formation  of  permanent  theatrical  com- 
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panies  in  the  provinces  and  the  wholesome  effects  have  not  been 
long  in  showing  themselves  and  will  undoubtedly  be  even  more 
strongly  felt  in  the  near  future.  These  theatres  are  not  only  grow¬ 
ing  in  number  but  are  steadily  perfecting  themselves  artistically. 

Foreign  playgoers  who  have  been  to  the  theatre  festivals  in 
Moscow  and  Leningrad  or  have  attended  performances  of  the 
Soviet  theatre  abroad  (The  Art  Theatre,  The  Kamerny  Theatre, 
The  Jewish  Theatre)  have  seen  for  themselves  that  every  Soviet 
theatre  has  its  own  character,  its  own  manner,  its  own  autograph, 
one  might  say.  At  the  same  time  all  our  theatres  have  something 
in  common  that  entitles  the  Soviet  theatre  to  claim  unity  of  style, 
a  single  historical  trend,  characteristic  of  all  branches  of  Soviet 
art. 

We  generally  define  this  style  by  the  term  Socialist  realism. 

The  prime  maxim  of  Socialist  realism  is  that  art  shall  be  true 
to  life.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  Soviet  actors  are  to  look  at 
life  with  the  eye  of  a  photographer.  We  learn  to  see  life  in  its 
movement,  in  its  development,  in  its  endless  variety. 

In  the  U.S.S.R.  new  human  relations  are  developing  on  the 
basis  of  a  totally  new,  Socialist  attitude  towards  labour,  property 
and  the  home  country.  It  is  the  mission  of  art  to  reflect  this  new 
outlook.  Its  fulfillment  requires  a  deep  insight  into  human  psy¬ 
chology,  emotional  power  and  monumental  form.  These  general 
traits  of  Soviet  art  do  not  signify  that  artists  and  art  are  reduced 
to  a  uniform  level.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Socialist  realism  is  the  full  development  of  creative  in¬ 
dividuality. 

The  Soviet  theatre  is  a  theatre  of  the  people.  It  serves  the  people 
and  is  inseparable  from  them. 

In  the  U.S.S.R.  we  are  witnessing  a  mass  interest  in  all  branches 
of  art,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  our  amateur  art.  All  branches  of  art:  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  the  stage,  are  being  studied  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
d4 
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of  people  who,  at  the  end  of  their  working  day,  hurry  off  to  their 
clubs  to  attend  classes  in  theatricals,  music  and  fine  art  where 
they  are  trained  and  advised  by  experienced  teachers,  professors 
and  outstanding  artists.  Musical  instruments,  colours  and  cos¬ 
tume,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  trade  union  or  fac¬ 
tory  to  which  the  class  or  club  is  attached. 

A  few  figures  will  give  some  idea  how  widely  this  movement 
has  developed. 

In  1914,  that  is,  three  years  before  the  Socialist  Revolution, 
there  were  only  222  clubs  in  Russia.  These  were  clubs  for  the 
nobility,  the  merchants  and  tsarist  officers.  Today  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  some  95,600  clubs,  of  which  more  than  56,000  are  in  the  coun¬ 
tryside.  There  are  about  60,000  different  amateur  circles  (drama¬ 
tic,  operatic,  choral,  orchestral,  dancing)  with  a  membership  run¬ 
ning  into  hundreds  of  thousands,  functioning  under  the  auspices 
of  the  clubs  and  the  numerous  recreation  centres  of  the  factories, 
mines  and  institutions. 

The  collective  farm  countryside  is  not  one  whit  behind  the 
towns.  In  the  collective  farms  (according  to  statistics  taken  in 
700  districts)  there  are  21,672  theatrical  circles  attended  by  326,343 
people. 

Many  prominent  actors,  many  artists  who  have  received  the 
highest  distinction  from  the  government,  are  taking  a  personal 
interest  in  particular  clubs  and  amateur  theatres. 

For  instance,  the  author  of  this  booklet  together  with  Kedrin, 
an  Artist  of  Merit,  are  coaching  an  amateur  dramatical  circle  at 
the  Stalin  Automobile  Works  in  Moscow. 

People’s  Artist  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.  Meyerhold  is  coaching  the 
dramatic  circle  which  has  been  organized  at  the  Krasny  Proletary 
Works.  People’s  Artist  of  Merit  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.  Khanayev  is 
coaching  a  large  circle  organized  by  the  Financing  and  Banking 
Employees’  Union.  Examples  of  this  co-operation  between  the 
professional  theatres  and  amateur  theatricals  are  innumerable. 
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Many  houses  of  culture  and  clubs  in  the  U.S.S.R.  are  visited 
not  only  by  leading  professional  companies  but  are  often  enter¬ 
tained  by  local  amateurs.  At  one  club  in  Moscow,  attached  to 
the  “Caoutchou”  Rubber  Works,  amateur  performers  have  pre¬ 
sented  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  while  at  the  Tobacco  Workers’ 
Club  in  Leningrad  similarly  Twelfth  Night  is  being  played. 
Schiller’s  Kabale  un  Liebe  has  been  played  with  success  at  the 
Building  Workers’  Club  in  Zaporozhye,  a  town  in  the  Ukraine. 
These  amateur  societies  have  brought  many  talents  to  the  fore. 
Amateur  art  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  talent  to  the  theatre 
and  the  link  between  professional  art  and  folk  art.  Many  famous 
Soviet  actors  began  their  careers  on  the  amateur  stage.  Artist  of 
Merit  Chirkov,  who  acts  at  the  Young  Playgoers  Theatre  in 
Leningrad  and  is  well  known  to  film  fans  in  the  title  role  of 
the  film  Trilogy :  Maxim’s  Youth,  Maxim’s  Return,  The  Vyborg 
Side,  came  from  an  amateur  dramatic  circle  in  the  small  town  of 
Nolinsk.  “I  owe  much  of  my  success  to  amateur  theatricals  which 
started  me  on  my  career  as  an  actor,”  says  Chirkov. 

Neleppa,  the  famous  Leningrad  opera  star,  was  discovered  in 
an  amateur  chorus  organized  at  a  topography  school. 

It  was  in  a  Jewish  dramatic  circle  that  the  present  Artist  of 
Merit  Zuskin  began  his  career.  Kruglikova,  not  long  ago  a  col¬ 
lective  farm  girl,  now  at  the  Bolshoi  Theatre,  has  the  leading 
part  (Lushka)  in  the  new  Soviet  opera  The  Soil  Upturned,  adap¬ 
ted  from  Sholokhov’s  book.  I  could  cite  many  more  examples 
of  this  kind. 

In  the  U.S.S.R.  there  is  also  a  well-ramified  system  of  training 
professionals.  Before  the  Revolution  in  Russia  there  were  only 
three  theatrical  schools :  one  in  St.  Petersburg  and  two  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  Their  total  attendance  was  not  more  than  two  or  three 
score.  Now,  there  are  two  theatrical  institutes  (at  Moscow  and 
Kiev)  and  forty-four  theatrical  schools  with  a  total  of  4,000  stu¬ 
dents.  Training  is  free  of  charge,  all  the  students  are  given  an 
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allowance  and  the  free  use  of  living  accommodation,  reading 
rooms,  libraries,  theatrical  museums  and  the  opportunity  to  visit 
the  best  theatres  free  of  charge. 

We  Soviet  actors  want  our  art  to  help  the  people  to  know 
life  and  improve  it,  and  we  realize  that  to  this  end  we  ourselves 
must  understand  the  laws  of  historical  development  and  be  clear 
in  our  social  ideals.  Like  all  Soviet  art,  the  Soviet  theatre  is  im¬ 
bued  with  social  spirit  and  principle. 

Stalin  once  said  that  writers  are  the  engineers  of  human  souls. 
This  striking  definition  applies  to  all  artists.  To  be  engineers  of 
human  souls  is  an  honourable  and  important  duty  and  we  actors 
of  the  Soviet  theatre  are  trying  to  perform  it  honourably.  We  have 
our  reward  in  the  people’s  regard  and  esteem,  the  attention  and 
care  which  we  could  not  have  dreamed  of  before  the  Revolution. 
Acting  was  an  unenviable  profession  in  the  old  days.  The  actors 
in  the  state  theatres  were  under  the  thumb  of  officialdom.  Those 
in  private  theatres  were  under  the  tyranny  of  the  entrepreneurs. 
Actors  were  regarded  as  an  inferior  sect  and  humiliated  at  every 
turn.  The  majority  of  them  led  a  miserable  life,  wandering  from 
city  to  city  looking  for  work  and  patronage.  Actors  of  great  talent 
had  to  bury  their  ideals  and  minister  to  the  tastes  of  their  pay¬ 
masters.  How  much  budding  talent  perished  in  tsarist  Russia 
without  coming  to  fruition ! 

Actors  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  given  such  conditions 
that  work  has  become  a  pleasure.  The  actor’s  profession  is  re¬ 
spected;  actors  feel  that  they  are  truly  citizens  of  their  country. 
The  best  theatres  have  been  awarded  Orders  by  the  government. 
On  its  fortieth  anniversary,  November  26,  1938,  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre  with  which  I  have  been  associated  since  the  day  of  its 
foundation  was  awarded  a  second  Order  by  the  government.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  outstanding  artists  have  been  awarded  Orders  and  titles 
of  honour.  But  I  think  the  best  proof  of  the  confidence  and  respect 
we  enjoy  among  the  people  is  the  fact  that  a  number  of  actors 
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have  been  elected  to  the  highest  legislative  bodies.  The  author,  for 
example,  is  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Revolution  has  opened  new  pathways  to  us  actors,  broad 
horizons.  .  .  .  That  is  why,  in  spite  of  all  that  we  have  achieved, 
we  are  still  aspiring  higher  and  higher,  for  we  shall  always  be  in 
debt  to  the  people  for  their  good  opinion  and  the  honours  they 
bestowed  on  us. 

In  a  short  article  like  this  it  has  of  course  been  impossible  to 
give  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  Soviet  theatre  or  dwell  on 
outstanding  theatrical  companies  and  individual  actors.  All  I 
have  attempted  is  to  give  the  most  prominent  features  of  one  of 
the  most  significant  developments  in  world  culture — the  Soviet 
theatre. 


FOLK  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 


By  Professor  A.  V.  Ba\ushins\y . 

THE  folk  arts,  in  their  original  and  earlier  period,  expressed 
the  joy  of  creation  and  the  healthy  and  profound  optimism 
of  the  people.  Their  primary  purpose  was  to  satisfy  the  people’s 
needs  and  requirements.  This  is  true  of  the  carving  of  the 
Russian  izba  (peasant’s  hut)  and  ornamentation  of  the  Ukrainian 
\hata,  and  the  woven  carpets  and  rugs  that  decorate  the  yurtas 
of  the  Kirkhiz  and  Turkmen  nomads.  The  folk  arts  and  handi¬ 
crafts  of  the  Soviet  peoples  include  the  multicolored  homespuns  of 
the  North  and  Nizhni-Novgorod  and  the  picturesque  national 
costumes  of  the  Russians,  Ukrainians,  Byelorussians,  Mordvins, 
Maris,  the  Crimean  and  Kazan  Tatars,  and  the  nomadic  and 
hunting  tribes;  they  include  folk  jewelry,  carved  ivory,  gold  and 
coloured  brocade,  delicate  lacework  and  embroidery  and  woven 
fabrics  of  noble  hue  and  design. 

But  the  folk  arts  declined  under  the  influence  of  capitalist 
culture  and  were  ousted  by  its  cheap  and  vulgar  shoddy,  its  stereo¬ 
typed  production  and  machine  standardization. 

Prior  to  the  October  Socialist  Revolution,  the  folk  artists  and 
handicraftsmen  in  Russia  were  obliged  to  work,  not  for  the 
people,  but  for  the  capitalist  market,  for  an  indifferent  consumer 
with  debased  and  often  perverted  tastes.  Ruthless  exploitation 
had  almost  transformed  the  craftsman  into  a  slave,  and  had  de¬ 
pressed  not  only  his  living  standard  but  also  his  artistic  standard. 
Folk  art  was  pressed  into  the  production  of  drawing-room  knick- 
knacks.  Folk  traditions  retreated  before  the  chance  tastes  of 
fashionable  artists  and  the  caprices  of  fickle  modes.  The  folk  artist 
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lost  his  independence  as  a  creative  worker  and  was  transformed 
into  an  artizan,  a  slavish  copier  of  the  specimens  of  bad  taste 
sent  him  for  execution. 

The  victory  of  Socialism  in  the  U.S.S.R.  created  the  conditions 
for  a  revival  of  the  folk  arts  and  handicrafts  by  emancipating 
peasant  life  both  socially  and  economically  and  organizing  its  pro¬ 
ductive  forces  on  collective  lines.  A  widespread  system  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  handicraft  societies  was  created  which  took  upon  itself  the 
duty  of  fostering  and  encouraging  the  folk  arts.  The  craftsmen 
united  to  form  artels  (co-operative  producing  groups).  Their  out¬ 
put  is  now  increasing  with  unusual  rapidity  from  year  to  year. 
Profound  interest  is  shown  in  the  cultural  and  professional  needs 
of  the  craftsmen,  and  especially  in  their  artistic  development  and 
the  revival  of  the  basic  features  of  folk  art.  The  purpose  is  not 
only  to  revive  and  preserve  the  finest  traditions  and  technique  of 
the  crafts  but  to  raise  them  to  a  higher  artistic  plane.  A  diversified 
system  of  training  young  craftsmen  has  been  devised,  from  ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  the  workshops  of  the  artels  to  craft  schools  and 
industrial  art  colleges. 

Quite  an  important  part  is  also  being  played  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  folk  art  by  institutes  that  have  sprung  up  since  the 
revolution,  like  the  Industrial  Art  Institute  in  Moscow  and  the 
Experimental  Craft  Workshops  in  Kiev,  which  make  a  study  of 
the  handicraft  industries  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  offer  in¬ 
struction  and  advice,  and  enlist  craftsmen  for  experimental  work. 
Development  is  also  considerably  stimulated  by  the  organization 
of  socialist  emulation  and  of  contests  between  groups  and  districts. 

Prizes  and  diplomas  are  offered  for  outstanding  work,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  craftsmen  may  earn  the  official  titles  of  Master  of 
Folk  Art  and  Artist  of  Merit.  The  best  of  them  are  ranked  with 
acknowledged  masters  in  the  professional  arts. 

It  was  under  the  Soviet  government  that  the  folk  art  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  won  its  first  international  triumphs.  Special  mention 
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should  be  made  of  the  high  distinctions  and  appreciation  earned 
at  the  Paris  World  Exhibitions  of  1925  and  1937. 

The  folk  arts  of  the  peoples  of  all  the  eleven  constituent  repub¬ 
lics  of  the  U.S.S.R.  reflect  the  Socialist  culture,  displaying  it  in 
peculiarly  national  forms  in  astonishing  richness  and  variety. 

The  environs  of  Moscow,  the  capital  of  the  Soviet  Union,  are 
the  home  of  an  outstanding  group  of  folk  handicrafts.  Here  men¬ 
tion  should  first  be  made  of  the  famous  lacquered  papier-mache 
work  of  the  peasant  artel  of  Fedoskino,  a  village  near  Moscow, 
where  the  old  traditions  of  this  valuable  craft  are  not  only  being 
guarded,  but  also  improved  and  developed.  The  charm  of  Fedo¬ 
skino  lacquer  work  lies  in  its  irreproachable  quality  of  material 
and  finish  and  in  the  beauty  of  its  painting.  It  is  distinguished 
by  its  vividness  and  freshness  of  coloring  and  intimacy  of  design, 
which  embodies  both  the  old  traditional  subjects  and  new  themes 
suggested  by  Soviet  life.  The  lacquer  miniatures  of  Fedoskino 
are  marked  by  realism,  a  spirit  of  joy  and  decorative  taste.  They 
are  in  wide  and  popular  demand. 

Even  closer  to  the  national  style  are  the  painted  trays  of  the 
Zhestovo  and  Novosilzevo  artels,  whose  productions  enjoy  an  en¬ 
during  popularity  for  their  virtuosity,  dieir  simple  yet  bold  de¬ 
sign,  the  strength,  precision  and  confidence  of  their  brushwork, 
and  their  broad  decorative  quality. 

The  villages  of  Abramtsevo,  Kudrino  and  Akhtyrka,  near  Mos¬ 
cow,  are  noted  for  their  wood  carving,  including  furniture  deco¬ 
rated  with  carvings  in  the  folk  style,  often  of  considerable  taste 
and  effect.  The  craftsmen  of  Bogorodsk  used  to  specialize  in 
carved  wooden  toys,  but  are  now  going  in  more  and  more  widely 
for  carvings  illustrating  subjects  drawn  from  folklore  and  from 
the  life  of  the  collective  farms  and  the  Red  Army. 

Rostov,  an  ancient  town  in  the  Yaroslavy  Region,  with  a  pic¬ 
turesque  Kremlin,  is  the  home  of  an  artel  of  enamel  painters, 
who  produce  decorative  brooches,  boxes  and  cigarette  cases  with 
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delicate  miniature  designs. 

The  three  villages  of  Palekh,  Mstera  and  Kholui,  in  the  Ivan¬ 
ovo  Region,  were  before  the  revolution  famous  centres  of  icon- 
painting,  but  have  since  become  homes  of  a  new  folk  art.  Their 
skilled  craftsmen,  depositaries  of  the  ancient  art  of  icon-painting, 
were  prompted  by  the  Soviet  government  and  public  interest  to 
turn  their  traditional  skill  to  the  depiction  of  new  subjects  drawn 
from  modern  Soviet  life,  and  within  a  few  years  a  remarkable  new 
form  of  art  developed.  Palekh  work  has  won  wide  renown.  The 
craftsmen  of  Mstera  and  Kholui  have  gone  even  farther  along  the 
road  of  realism,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  best  and 
most  valuable  features  of  their  traditional  folk  art.  They  particu¬ 
larly  excel  in  highly  ornamental  landscapes,  executed  with  great 
feeling  and  serving  as  a  background  for  scenes  from  the  vigorous, 
healthy  and  happy  Soviet  life  of  today. 

Khokhloma  is  a  village  in  the  remote  forest  district  of  the 
Gorky  Territory.  Its  craftsmen  produce  wooden  articles  painted 
by  hand  on  a  lead  ground  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  oil  var¬ 
nish.  The  effect  is  one  of  iridescent  gold,  flaming  vermilion  and 
deep  velvety  blue  and  black  serving  as  a  background  for  orna¬ 
mental  patterns  laid  on  with  a  bold  and  confident  brush.  The 
style  of  the  Khokhloma  craftsmen  had  formerly  been  debased  by 
gross  and  tasteless,  so-called  “modern”  motifs,  but  the  revolution 
has  directed  it  back  to  its  original  folk  source — patterns  of  flowers 
and  foliage — from  which  the  craftsmen  have  been  fertile  in  de¬ 
veloping  new  motifs  and  designs. 

Very  much  the  same  is  true  of  the  craftsmen  of  Shemogod  in 
the  North,  whose  work  is  known  all  over  the  world.  With  a 
keen  knife,  and  without  any  preliminary  drawing,  they  carve  in 
birch  bark  designs  of  great  intricacy  and  beauty  based  on  realistic 
motifs. 

Not  far  from  Shemogod  lies  the  ancient  town  of  Veliki  Ustyug, 
where  the  niello  method  of  silver  ornamentation  has  existed  for 
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centuries.  The  secret  had  almost  been  lost  before  the  revolution, 
but  an  old  craftsman,  the  last  depositary  of  the  art,  has  since  col¬ 
lected  a  group  of  young  people  around  him  and  transmitted  to 
them  his  knowledge  and  experience.  An  artel  was  formed  which 
now  produces  jewelry  of  remarkable  beauty.  On  a  smooth  silver 
background  are  depicted,  in  dark-blue  silhouettes  and  lines, 
flowers,  fruit,  northern  landscapes  and  cities,  scenes  of  Soviet 
construction,  incidents  from  the  revolution  and  portraits  of  famous 
people. 

Still  farther  to  the  north,  on  the  very  shores  of  the  White  Sea, 
in  Kholmogori,  the  birthplace  of  Lomonosov,  the  great  Russian 
scientist,  there  is  now  once  more  developing  a  no  less  ancient  art, 
ivory  carving,  which  before  the  revolution  had  almost  died  out. 
With  the  help  and  encouragement  of  the  local  Soviet  and  trade 
unions,  three  of  the  old  craftsmen  started  a  school  in  the  art,  and 
there  is  now  quite  a  group  of  young  craftsmen  who  do  the  most 
delicate  work  on  ivory  and  sea-lion  tusk.  They  are  most  success¬ 
ful  in  carving  northern  scenes  in  relief,  but  they  are  also  expert 
in  miniature  sculpture. 

A  second  ivory-carving  centre  has  been  restored  in  Tobolsk, 
where  in  recent  years  young  craftsmen  have  been  producing  group 
compositions  depicting,  with  great  simplicity,  strength  and  fidelity 
of  form,  the  life  of  the  northern  Soviet  peoples,  their  cultural  pro¬ 
gress  and  their  share  in  the  political  life  of  the  country. 

Further  to  the  north-east,  in  Chukotka  near  Cape  Wellen,  the 
scene  of  the  Chelyuskin  epic,  there  is  a  third  ivory-carving  centre. 
The  craftsmen  are  native  Chukchis  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
greater  economy  of  style,  yet  complete  artistic  realism,  than  is  dis¬ 
played  in  their  carvings  of  animals  of  the  Far  North.  In  addition 
to  being  good  carvers,  these  Chukchi  artists  are  masters  of  design. 
Their  designs  charm  us  by  their  fidelity  to  life,  the  keen  observa¬ 
tion  they  reveal  and  their  precision  of  form.  Their  subjects  are 
the  life  and  habits  of  the  Chukchis,  northern  landscapes,  the 
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fescue  of  the  Chelyuskinites,  and  portraits  of  Lenin  and  Stalin. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  Siberian  shores  of  the  Arctic  to  the 
more  genial  land  of  the  Ukraine.  Here  too  we  find  folk  arts  and 
crafts  revived  by  the  revolution.  The  carpets  of  the  Ukraine, 
with  their  magnificent  designs  of  foliage  executed  on  orange, 
puce  and  sky-blue  backgrounds,  are  no  longer  the  only  product 
of  her  handicraft  industry.  Craft  artels  now  weave  expansive 
tapestries  depicting  the  abundance  of  the  Soviet  land  and  the 
happy  life  of  its  folk,  the  exploits  of  the  Red  Army,  and  the  great 
leaders  of  the  revolution,  Lenin  and  Stalin.  The  splendid  rugs 
of  Krolevetz  astonish  and  delight  the  eye  with  their  original 
designs  and  new  achievements  in  colouring.  Ukrainian  embroidery, 
in  all  its  variety  and  beauty,  is  being  adapted  to  new  women’s 
styles  based  on  the  original  national  costume.  Ukrainian  pottery 
is  in  a  period  of  vigorous  renaissance. 

No  less  striking  is  the  revival  of  the  crafts  of  weaving  and  em¬ 
broidery  in  Byelorussia. 

Soviet  Central  Asia  excells  in  siuzane,  the  native  embroidery — 
which  entices  the  eye  with  its  original  designs  and  hues  in  wood 
carving,  in  the  traditional  craft  of  pottery,  and  in  metal  orna¬ 
ments.  The  rugs  of  Turkestan  abound  in  new  designs,  sym¬ 
bolic  representations  of  Soviet  themes. 

Equally  rich  and  varied  are  the  native  arts  of  the  Caucasus  and 
Transcaucasus.  The  metal  workers  of  the  village  of  Kubachi, 
perched  high  in  the  mountains  of  Daghestan,  while  jealously 
preserving  the  century-old  traditions  of  their  craft,  produce 
astonishing  new  combinations  of  niello-work,  engraving  and  gold 
inlay  on  steel  and  ivory.  They  make  abundant  use  of  their 
traditional  themes,  which  were  almost  forgotten  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion  owing  to  lack  of  demand,  but,  like  the  Russian  craftsmen, 
are  lending  greater  richness  and  variety  to  them.  They  are  now 
attempting  complex  composite  themes  expressive  of  the  new 
Soviet  life.  The  rugs  and  carpets  of  Daghestan  and  Azerbaijan 
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are  acquiring  greater  fidelity  to  the  strict  features  of  folk  art,  dis¬ 
carding  their  former  eclecticism  and  adulterations  of  style  induced 
by  alien  and  commercial  influences. 

In  Georgia  and  Armenia,  the  revival  of  the  native  crafts  is 
most  apparent  in  carpet  weaving,  in  which  new  foliage  designs 
are  being  successfully  combined  with  the  traditional  motifs  that 
formerly  used  to  be  employed  both  in  carpet  weaving  and  in  the 
ancient  art  of  miniature. 

This  survey,  though  brief  and  far  from  complete,  will  never¬ 
theless  show  the  flourishing  state  of  the  folk  arts  and  crafts  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Demands  of  unprecedented  extent  are  being  made  on 
the  decorative  arts  for  architectural  purposes  in  connection  with  the 
tremendous  development  of  cultural  constructive  work  in  the 
U.S.S.R.;  and  they  are  already  finding  a  keen  and  eager  response 
among  the  folk  artists  and  craftsmen.  The  masters  of  Palekh  and 
Mstera  are  employed  in  decorating  and  painting  panels  for 
Palaces  of  Culture,  workers’  clubs,  Houses  of  Young  Pioneers  and 
theatres. 

The  Agricultural  Exhibition  which  was  opened  in  Moscow  in 
1939  made  wide  use  of  the  services  of  folk  artists  and  crafts¬ 
men  for  the  decoration  of  the  pavilions.  Immense  work  will  be 
required  on  the  decoration  of  the  Palace  of  Soviets  now  in  course 
of  construction  in  Moscow.  Here  the  utmost  scope  will  be  given 
to  the  creative  initiative  of  the  masters  of  folk  art  and  for  their 
collaboration  with  the  finest  architects,  sculptors  and  painters  of 
the  first  Socialist  country  in  the  world. 


CULTURAL  PROGRESS  AMONG  THE  NON-RUSSIAN 
NATIONALITIES  OF  THE  U.S.S.R. 

By  Yan\a  Kupala. 

ORDER  OF  LENIN.  POET  LAUREATE  OF  THE  BYELORUSSIAN 
SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC 

From  great  Moscow  to  the  farthest  border, 

From  our  Arctic  seas  to  Samar\and , 

Everywhere  man  proudly  wal\s  as  master 
Of  his  own  immeasurable  fatherland. 

THIS  is  what  the  Soviet  people  sing  in  one  of  their  popular 
songs.  In  the  Soviet  Union  man,  irrespective  of  race  or 
nationality,  really  feels  himself  to  be  master  “of  his  own  im¬ 
measurable  fatherland.” 

The  old  Russia  of  the  tsars  was  a  prison  of  peoples,  the  en¬ 
slaved,  cruelly  oppressed  people  of  the  former  Russian  empire. 

All  national  culture  was  severely  repressed.  In  conformity  with 
its  policy  of  Russifying  the  various  non-Russian  nationalities,  the 
tsarist  government  prohibited  the  publication  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  in  the  various  vernacular  languages.  Thus,  for  example, 
it  did  everything  in  its  power  to  extirpate  the  Ukrainian  language 
and  Ukrainian  culture.  The  very  word  “Ukraine”  was  banished 
from  official  usage.  To  get  a  book  in  Byelorussian  published  in 
those  days,  its  author  had  to  resort  to  all  kinds  of  subterfuges,  as, 
for  example,  to  palm  it  off  as  a  publication  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
The  same  obstacles  to  cultural  progress  were  encountered  by  all 
other  non-Russian,  or,  as  they  were  called,  “alien”  nationalities. 

In  many  cases  tsarism,  while  forcing  the  Russification  of  its 
“alien”  nationalities,  connived  at  the  development  of  bourgeois 
nationalism  in  the  cultural  field,  thus  sowing  discord  among  the 
various  nations.  Bourgeois  national  culture  in  the  main  reflected 
the  interests  and  aspirations  of  the  local  feudal  gentry  and  clergy, 
who  by  their  servility  and  toadying  tried  to  ingratiate  themselves 
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with  the  tsarist  authorities. 

Only  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Soviet  power  put  an  end  to  the  inequality  of  the  non- 
Russian  peoples.  Tens  of  millions  of  people  ceased  to  be  “aliens” 
and  became  equal  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union,  enjoying  equal 
rights  and  all  equally  its  masters.  In  the  struggle  against  their 
country’s  enemies,  in  the  fight  for  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  their 
vocations  and  for  the  economic  and  cultural  development  of  their 
fatherland,  the  Soviet  people  sealed  the  indissoluble  friendship  and 
voluntary  union  of  all  the  nations  of  the  Soviet  state. 

The  Soviet  state  has  insured  each  constituent  nationality  ample 
development  for  its  native  culture.  The  Soviet  state  solicitously 
assists  the  formerly  most  backward  peoples  in  the  relatively  more 
rapid  development  of  their  economy  and  culture  so  that  they  may 
be  on  a  par  with  the  more  advanced  peoples  and  republics  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Many  nationalities  had  to  begin  their  cultural  development  from 
the  ABC,  that  is,  they  had  to  create  an  alphabet,  a  written  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  own;  they  had  to  publish  their  first  primers  and 
grammars.  In  Kirghizia,  in  tsarist  times,  only  one  out  of  every  two 
hundred  persons  could  read  and  write.  Many  of  its  villages  did 
not  have  a  single  literate  person  among  their  inhabitants.  The 
illiterate  Kirghizian  used  the  print  of  his  right  thumb  in  lieu  of 
signature. 

Today  the  Kirghizian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  has  1,672  schools, 
15  vocational  high  schools  and  3  higher  educational  establishments. 
Before  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution  school  attendance 
was  only  4,000,  while  now  there  are  288,000  attending  Kirghizia’s 
elementary,  secondary  and  high  schools  and  institutes.  Books  in 
the  Kirghizian  language  are  published  in  large  editions  which  find 
a  ready  market. 

In  Kazakhstan  only  one  out  of  every  hundred  persons  could 
read  and  write.  Only  mullahs  and  beys  were  literate  in  Uzbeki- 
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stan.  In  1914  only  93  Uzbek  boys  attended  the  secondary  schools 
of  Turkestan. 

Matters  were  still  worse  as  regards  the  education  of  women  in 
tsarist  Russia.  Out  of  a  female  population  of  82,000  in  the  Garm 
area  in  the  Pamirs,  only  7  women  could  read  or  write. 

Before  the  Revolution,  Byelorussia  had  3,000  Greek  Orthodox 
churches,  704  synagogues,  113  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  5,000 
licensed  saloons,  but  not  a  single  university  or  college.  This  dis¬ 
paragement  of  public  education  explains  why  three-quarters  of  its 
population  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  people  of  Soviet  Byelorussia  now  have  their  own  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education,  their  own  scientific-research  institutes, 
splendid  new  theatres,  and  an  extensive  system  of  schools,  clubs, 
libraries,  cinema  theatres,  health  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions  for  children  of  pre-school  age,  publishing  houses,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapers  printed  in  their  own  tongue.  The  cultural 
growth  of  the  people,  synchronizing  with  the  great  improvement 
in  their  standard  of  living  and  the  rapid  development  of  industry 
and  agriculture,  is  truly  marvellous. 

I  should  like  to  cite  here  one  instance  of  the  numerous  colossal 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  life  of  the  working  people  of 
Byelorussia.  There  is  in  this  republic  a  village  called  Mokhoyedi, 
meaning  moss  eaters.  The  very  name  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
past  life  of  its  inhabitants.  Until  the  Revolution  almost  all  the 
land  in  and  about  the  village — the  meadows,  fields  and  gardens— 
belonged  to  one  big  estate  owner.  All  that  was  left  to  the  villagers 
was  bogs  and  woods — and  these  were  about  ten  miles  away  from 
the  village.  The  villagers  would  grind  and  bake  a  mixture  of 
dried  moss,  acorns  and  chaff.  This  was  their  usual  bread. 

Now  Mokhoyedi,  after  having  become  a  collective-farm  village, 
is  not  to  be  recognized.  Two  sawmills,  a  hospital,  an  out-patient 
clinic,  five  schools  and  two  clubs  have  sprung  up  in  this  village 
and  its  environs.  There  is  a  radio  in  almost  every  house.  Gone 
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is  the  former  want,  and  virtually  every  peasant  house  now  rings 
to  the  merry  voices  of  healthy  children,  whose  numbers  increase 
considerably  each  year. 

Life  in  the  Byelorussian  village  of  Mokhoyedi  resembles  life 
in  any  other  Soviet  village,  for  they  have  all  shaken  off  the  chains 
of  darkness  and  oppression,  and  have  awakened  to  a  new  life  of 
prosperity,  happiness  and  culture. 

In  the  Ukraine  about  80  per  cent  of  the  population  was  illiterate 
before  the  Revolution.  Today  both  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia 
are  literate  throughout. 

The  schools  of  the  Soviet  Ukraine  employ  a  whole  army  of 
teachers — 171,000.  In  the  last  five  years  alone  the  number  of  secon¬ 
dary  schools  in  the  Ukraine  increased  tenfold.  In  Uzbekistan  the 
number  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  has  increased  four¬ 
teen  times  during  the  last  five  years. 

What  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  rights  won  by  the 
working  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  through  the  Great  Socialist 
Revolution?  It  consists  in  the  fact  that  these  rights  have  not  only 
been  proclaimed  and  enacted  into  law,  but  have  also  been  effec¬ 
tively  insured.  For  example,  every  citizen  in  the  U.S.S.R.  has  the 
right  to  education.  The  government  has  taken  appropriate  mea¬ 
sures  to  insure  that  this  right  does  not  remain  an  empty  pledge, 
but  is  actually  carried  out  in  practice.  One  of  these  measures, 
adopted  soon  after  the  establishment  of  Soviet  rule,  provided  that 
instruction  in  the  schools  should  everywhere  be  conducted  in  the 
local,  native  tongue.  This  measure  is  rigorously  enforced.  The 
number  of  schools  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  increasing  from  year  to 
year.  Schools  may  now  be  found  in  literally  every  part  of  our 
vast  country. 

Let  us  consider  another  example — education,  particularly  child 
education,  in  the  various  districts  of  the  Soviet  Arctic,  which  are 
inhabited  by  the  so-called  small  nationalities  of  the  Far  North : 
the  Evenks,  Nentsi,  Khante,  Mansi  and  others.  All  of  them  were 
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utterly  illiterate  in  the  past.  They  did  not  even  have  any  writing 
symbols  of  their  own.  The  Soviet  Government  has  given  them  an 
alphabet,  has  opened  schools  for  them  and  published  primers  and 
other  books.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  population  in  the  Far  North 
is  very  sparse.  The  little  northern  hamlets,  if  they  may  be  called 
that,  sometimes  have  no  more  than  four  or  five  houses  each  and 
are  situated  many  miles  apart.  Boarding  schools  have  therefore 
been  established  in  these  parts  where  school  children  may  live  and 
study,  being  boarded  free  of  charge  and  provided  with  all  neces¬ 
sities.  In  general,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
all  education,  including  university  and  college  courses,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Moreover,  the  majority  of  university  and  college  stu¬ 
dents  receive  allowances  from  the  state. 

Higher  educational  establishments  were  altogether  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  former  “aliens.”  The  multi-millioned  Uzbek  people 
did  not  have  a  single  university.  All  the  petitions  of  the  Byelorus¬ 
sians  to  be  allowed  to  open  a  university  in  Minsk  were  turned 
down  by  the  tsarist  government. 

Now  there  are  hundreds  of  higher  educational  establishments 
in  the  republics  of  the  non-Russian  nationalities.  Before  the  Revo¬ 
lution  there  was  only  one  Kazakh  who  had  a  university  education 
while  now  there  are  19  universities  and  colleges  in  Kazakhstan, 
attended  by  thousands  of  Kazakh  students. 

The  cultural  progress  of  the  non-Russian  nationalities  can  also 
be  gauged  by  the  increasing  number  of  books  and  newspapers  that 
are  being  published  in  scores  of  languages.  In  the  R.S.F.S.R. 
alone  books  are  published  in  more  than  one  hundred  languages. 
The  library  system  is  also  growing.  In  1913  Armenia  had  3  libra¬ 
ries,  in  1937 — 468.  Only  two  newspapers  were  published  in  Azer¬ 
baijan  in  1913,  while  now  123  are  appearing.  A  total  of  8,100,000 
books  were  published  in  Azerbaijan  in  1938.  Approximately  the 
same  rates  of  development  apply  to  the  other  republics  also. 

The  cultural  development  and  the  broader  outlook  on  life  that 
e4 
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come  with  improved  material  conditions  in  the  U.S.S.R.  have 
greatly  promoted  the  disappearance  of  religious  prejudices  and 
tribal  customs.  This  is  seen  particularly  in  the  attitude  towards 
women.  In  the  Caucasus,  Uzbekistan,  Tajikistan  and  other  dis¬ 
tricts  where  the  incubus  of  ancient  custom  weighed  heaviest  of 
all,  the  law  up  to  the  Revolution  obliged  women  to  live  in  cloistered 
seclusion  in  their  own  homes. 

In  our  day  women  are  equal  members  of  Soviet  society.  They 
can  work  and  apply  their  talents  in  any  branch  of  economy, 
science  or  arts.  Latterly,  many  Soviet  women  have  developed  into 
outstanding  writers,  painters,  pilots  and  scientists.  Women  collec¬ 
tive  farmers  and  factory  workers,  upon  whose  initiative  a  long  list 
of  innovations  has  been  introduced  in  agriculture  and  industry, 
have  gained  wide  renown  in  the  Land  of  Soviets,  where  work  and 
enthusiasm  for  work  are  so  highly  esteemed  and  honoured. 

While  remaining  national  in  form,  the  culture  of  the  peoples  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  acquired  a  new,  Socialist  content.  Literature, 
theatre  and  art  all  radiate  love  of  the  Socialist  country,  love  of  that 
great  cause  to  which  the  Soviet  people  are  devoting  their  lives — 
the  building  of  a  new  society.  A  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  content¬ 
ment  and  confidence  in  the  morrow  pervades  all  this  cultural 
activity.  It  is  full  of  vigour  and  energy  thirsting  for  constructive 
employment.  It  scourges  the  prejudices  of  the  past  surviving  in 
the  psychology  of  men,  and  educates  the  people  to  cherish  labour 
and  practice  solidarity  and  mutual  comradely  assistance. 

The  tsarist  government  stirred  up  the  flames  of  national  enmity, 
incited  nation  against  nation.  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  on  the  contrary, 
we  find  its  numerous  peoples  living  in  indissoluble  friendship.  It 
is  this  amity  and  the  concerted  struggle  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  Communism  that  form  the  fountain-head  of 
Soviet  cultural  development  and  bring  the  cultural  achievements 
of  one  people  within  the  reach  and  ken  of  all  the  others. 

This  sharing  of  national  culture  is  particularly  in  evidence  on 
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such  festive  occasions  as  the  country-wide  celebration  of  the  jubilee 
of  some  great  writer  or  thinker. 

In  March  1939  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  marked  the  125th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  famous  Ukrainian  poet  Taras  Shev¬ 
chenko  (1814-1861).  Two  hundred  thousand  people  attended  the 
unveiling  of  a  monument  to  Shevchenko  in  Kiev.  It  was  not  only 
the  Ukrainians — the  proud  compatriots  of  this  freedom-loving  poet 
— who  celebrated  his  jubilee.  It  was  likewise  marked  in  all  the 
other  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  now  no  corner  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  where  the  name  of  this  great  bard  has  not  become  a 
household  word.  His  poems  have  been  translated  into  more  than 
a  score  of  languages.  Translations  of  his  collective  poems  have 
been  published  in  Byelorussia,  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  Central 
Asia. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  in  col¬ 
lecting  the  folklore  of  the  various  nationalities.  Songs  and  poems 
that  have  been  handed  down  from  mouth  to  mouth  for  ages  are 
only  now  being  committed  to  paper.  Much  is  being  accomplished 
along  these  lines  in  Kabarda,  Daghestan,  Armenia  and  other  re¬ 
publics  and  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  among  the  nationalities  in¬ 
habiting  Central  Asia,  as  well  as  among  the  Tatars,  Bashkirs,  Chu¬ 
vash,  and  other  peoples  in  central  European  Russia.  Songs,  tales 
and  proverbs  are  being  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  old,  often 
illiterate,  narrators  and  the  singers  of  half-forgotten  folk  songs. 
Collectors  of  folklore  are  uncovering  the  golden  strands  of  national 
genius.  They  call  at  one  aul  after  another  in  the  central  Tianshan 
mountain  range  to  add  to  their  Kirghizian  folklore  anthologies. 
Upwards  of  4,000  Kirghizian  proverbs  have  already  been  collected, 
as  have  numerous  legends,  pastorals,  fables,  riddles,  precepts,  love 
songs,  stories,  anecdotes,  sword  songs  (war  songs),  and  so  on. 
Manas,  a  Kirghiz  epic  poem  of  more  than  300,000  lines  and  a 
monument  of  oral  literature,  has  been  taken  down  in  writing  and 
thus  preserved  for  all  posterity.  One  of  the  versions  of  this  epic 
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about  the  ancient  hero  Manas,  as  recited  by  the  story-teller  Sagyn- 
bayev,  consists  of  240,000  lines  of  verse.  Manas  is  a  poem  of 
supreme  artistic  value.  It  ranks  with  such  great  works  as  Fir- 
dousi’s  Shah  Nama,  the  Russian  epic  The  Lay  of  Igor,  the  Ar¬ 
menian  epic  David  Sasuntsi,  and  the  poem  of  the  immortal 
twelfth-century  Georgian  bard  Shot’ha  Rust’hveli,  The  Knight  in 
the  Tiger’s  Shin.  It  is  only  during  the  last  few  years  that  Rust’ 
hveli’s  exquisite  poem  has  been  translated  into  many  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  It  has  become  a  favourite 
of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  book-lovers. 

Thus,  the  cultures  of  the  various  nations  of  the  Soviet  Union — 
their  music,  sculpture,  literature,  and  other  intellectual  attainments 
— mutually  enrich  each  other,  gain  from  each  other’s  past  and 
present  achievements  and  adopt  from  each  other  all  that  is  new, 
interesting  and  worthy  of  emulation. 

Soviet  national  literature  is  developing  at  a  rapid  pace.  The 
Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  Georgia,  Armenia  and  Kazakhstan  have  pro¬ 
duced  many  prominent  writers  in  recent  years.  Even  peoples  who 
until  recently  had  no  written  characters,  no  rules  of  grammar  of 
their  own,  already  have  literary  works  produced  by  their  own 
poets  and  playwrights. 

Oral  folk  art,  that  vivid  expression  of  the  feeling  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  is  flourishing  side  by  side  with  written  litera¬ 
ture.  Everywhere — in  Turkmenistan,  Daghestan,  Armenia  and  the 
Pamirs — one  can  hear  bards — akyns  and  ashugs,  as  they  are  vari¬ 
ously  called — improvise  popular  songs  about  the  happy  new  life 
of  the  people  and  the  great  feats  of  its  heroes.  The  songs  of  the 
Kazakh  akyn,  Jambul,  an  old  man  who  has  almost  reached  the 
century  mark,  are  widely  known  to  and  equally  loved  by  Russians, 
Ukrainians,  Byelorussians,  Georgians,  and  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Here  is  an  excerpt  from  one  of  his  songs : 

In  the  dust  lies  tsardom,  the  tottering  frame 

That  stifled  the  people  in  darkness  and  shame ; 
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And  twenty  swift  years  did  since  supervene, 

Of  magic  creation,  transforming  the  scene ; 

O’er  all  freemen  now  shines  the  Soviet  star, 

Armenian,  Georgian,  Russian,  Balkar. 

And  Jambul,  the  golden-voiced  bard  of  the  Kazakh  steppes,  calls 
the  Soviet  land  the  home  of  happy  song : 

Har\  to  the  song  of  our  country,  its  people, 

Mellifluent  notes  that  stir  the  emotion, 

A  chorus  of  nations  singing  of  freedom, 

A  conflux  of  tongues,  as  of  rivers  and  ocean. 

Musical  development  differs  among  the  various  non-Russian 
peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

While  the  Ukrainians  and  Georgians  have  reached  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  musical  development,  there  are  peoples  who  are  just  learn¬ 
ing  the  rudiments  of  this  art. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  musical  theatres  of  Kazakhstan, 
the  Ukraine,  Georgia,  Azerbaijan,  Kirghizia  and  Uzbekistan 
have  given  performances  in  Moscow.  These  guest  performances 
were  grand  festivals  of  national  culture — of  national  music,  song 
and  dance. 

To  those  who  attended  them  they  opened  up  a  rich  new  world 
of  music.  The  audiences  were  enraptured  by  the  inexhaustible 
springs  of  folk  melodies,  each  the  product  of  centuries  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  operas  they  presented  before  the  Moscow  theatre¬ 
goers  were  impregnated  with  the  traditions  and  reflected  the  talent 
and  accomplishment  of  many  generations  of  unknown  artists, 
stemming  from  the  people.  They  captivated  their  hearers  by  their 
rich  colour,  fanciful  rhythm,  austere  beauty,  freshness,  lucid  tonal¬ 
ity  and  fervency.  The  Georgian  opera  Abesalom  and  Eteri,  the 
Azerbaijan  opera  Ker-Ogly  and  the  Uzbek  musical  drama  Gyusara 
have  won  great  popularity  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  lovely  Geor¬ 
gian,  Armenian  and  Ukrainian  folk  songs  and  the  songs  of  other 
peoples  are  likewise  becoming  widely  known  and  popular.  The 
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Soviet  public  has  a  high  regard  for  the  people  who  are  helping  t< 
develop  folk  art.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Abdymas  Maldy 
bayev,  a  young  Kirghizian  composer  and  the  author  of  numerou 
popular  songs,  has  been  elected  by  the  people  of  Kirghizia  to  th 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Many  borderlands  of  tsarist  Russia  did  not  have  the  faintest  con 
ception  of  a  theatre.  Many  languages  did  not  even  have  an  equi 
valent  for  “theatre,”  a  word  now  adopted  by  and  in  current  us< 
in  every  tongue. 

Today  the  theatre  is  one  of  the  favourite  forms  of  cultural  diver 
sion  among  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus,  the  nomads  of  Cen 
tral  Asia  and  the  hunters  of  the  Arctic  tundras. 

Theatres  and  clubs  have  been  set  up  in  all  republics  of  the  non 
Russian  nationalities,  and  their  number  is  increasing  every  year 
Thus,  for  example,  in  Stalinabad,  the  capital  of  Tajikistan,  there  i: 
a  Tajik  theatre  of  musical  drama,  a  dramatic  theatre,  a  theatre  oi 
the  working  youth  and  a  children’s  theatre. 

In  Georgia  there  are  now  over  40  theatres,  some  of  which  hav( 
won  fame  throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as  the  Shot’ha  Rust’- 
hveli  Theatre  and  Tbilisi  Opera  House. 

The  same  applies  to  Armenia,  Turkmenia,  Kazakhstan  and 
other  republics.  In  Uzbekistan,  for  example,  daily  performances 
are  now  being  given  in  70  theatres. 

The  theatre  is  constantly  winning  more  devotees  among  the 
inhabitants  of  non-Russian  regions.  The  repertories  include  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  Lope  da  Vega,  Gogol,  Schiller  and  Beaumar¬ 
chais,  which  have  been  translated  and  staged  in  more  than  a  score 
of  languages,  and  also  the  productions  of  Soviet  playwrights. 

The  invention  of  cinematography  remained  unknown  to  the  non- 
Russian  inhabitants  of  Russia’s  borderlands  for  several  decades. 
The  film  came  to  the  mountain  settlements  of  the  Caucasus  and  the 
nomad  camps  of  Central  Asia  at  a  very  late  date,  that  is,  only  after 
the  establishment  of  Soviet  power.  Now  it  has  become  one  of  the 
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most  popular  entertainments  of  these  peoples.  The  number  of  mov¬ 
ing  picture  theatres  and  of  portable  film  projectors  is  increasing 
.  from  year  to  year.  There  is  not  a  village  or  an  aul  in  the  country 
|  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  not  seen  such  Soviet  film  classics  as 
j  Chapayev,  depicting  the  exploits  of  that  well-known  hero  of  the 
Russian  Civil  War,  Lenin  in  October  and  Lenin  in  1918,  devoted 
j  to  the  great  leader  of  the  Socialist  Revolution,  or  Alexander 
i  Nevsky,  which  presents  on  the  screen  a  heroic  page  from  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people’s  past. 

Various  republics  have  founded  their  own  moving  picture  indus¬ 
tries.  The  films  produced  by  the  Georgian  cinema  workers  in  the 
Tbilisi  studios  are  prized  throughout  the  U.S.S.R. 

Russian  culture  with  its  many  masterly  productions  in  the  fields 
1  of  literature,  painting,  music,  sculpture,  architecture  and  the 
j  theatre  has  greatly  influenced  the  cultural  development  of  the  non- 
j  Russian  nationalities  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago  the  great  Russian  poet  Alexander 
j  Pushkin  foretold : 

Russia  will  \now  my  name,  familiar  it  shall  grow 
In  every  living  tongue  through  her  great  domain, 

To  Slav’s  proud  son,  to  Finn,  to  Tungus,  savage  now, 

I  And  Kalmyk,  lover  of  the  plain . 

Only  now  has  this  great  poet’s  prophecy  come  true. 

The  Russian  language  is  everywhere  eagerly  studied.  Russian 
j  literature  is  cherished  by  all  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  their 
own  literature.  There  is  not  a  village  anywhere  in  the  country 
that  has  not  heard  of  Pushkin.  His  poems  have  been  translated  into 
almost  all  languages  of  the  U.S.S.R.  At  the  same  time,  the  art 
'treasures  of  the  non-Russian  nationalities,  the  gems  of  their  folk 
art  in  the  fields  of  literature,  music  and  architecture,  in  turn  en¬ 
rich  Russian  art  and  literature.  And  this  mutual  interchange  has 
i  borne  fruit  in  richer  and  broader  cultures  for  both  the  Russian  and 
the  non-Russian  nationalities  in  the  U.S.S.R. 


HOW  THE  WORKERS  SPEND  THEIR  LEISURE 
By  I.  Korobov. 

ORDER  OF  LENIN,  ETC.,  BLAST  FURNACEMAN,  MEMBER  OF  THE  SUPREME 
SOVIET  OF  THE  UKRAINIAN  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC 

I  AM  an  old  blast  furnaceman:  For  forty  years  I  have  been 
working  in  the  big  iron  and  steel  works  in  the  city  of 
Makeyevko,  in  the  centre  of  the  Donetz  Basin.  For  eighteen 
years  prior  to  the  Revolution  I  never  once  had  a  real  rest.  We 
worked  twelve  hours  a  day,  every  day  of  the  week.  On  Saturdays 
we  would  come  to  the  works  in  the  evening  and  leave  on  Sun¬ 
day,  after  eighteen  hours  continuous  work.  We  toiled  like  slaves — 
and  not  a  single  day  of  rest  in  eighteen  years ! 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  workers  like  myself  would  come 
home  after  a  day  of  hard  and  wasting  labour,  dead  tired  and  worn 
out,  too  exhausted  to  do  more  than  throw  ourselves  down  on  our 
beds.  I  lived  with  my  family — five  of  us — in  one  small  stuffy 
room.  There  was  no  space  to  turn  around.  One  could  hardly 
breathe  on  account  of  the  heat,  bad  air  and  the  smell  of  cooking. 
It  was  particularly  bad  in  summer.  After  the  scorching  heat  at 
the  blast  furnace  one  could  find  no  relief  at  home,  and  there  was 
no  place  where  one  could  take  a  shower  or  a  swim.  One  could 
not  cool  off  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  because  there  were  practically 
none.  The  only  garden  in  the  city  belonged  to  the  director  of 
the  works  and  was  always  guarded  by  two  policemen.  We 
workers  were  strictly  forbidden  to  trespass  in  the  garden.  The 
only  way  to  escape  the  heat  was  to  go  to  sleep  in  some  cellar. 

Even  if  a  man  had  had  a  chance  to  rest  and  get  over  his 
fatigue  enough  to  want  some  rational  recreation  or  fun,  there  was 
nowhere  to  go.  There  was  no  club,  theatre,  moving  picture 
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house,  or  circus  in  Makeyevka;  not  even  a  public  garden  where 
one  might  take  a  walk,  listen  to  music  or  dance. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  worker  could  not  even  dream  of 
a  real  vacation,  of  a  trip  to  the  country,  to  a  health  resort,  rest 
home  or  sanatorium.  Such  things  existed  only  for  our  bosses, 
not  for  working  men. 

The  October  Socialist  Revolution  has  brought  about  a  complete 
change  in  the  life  of  the  working  people.  From  the  very  outset 
the  Soviet  Government  introduced  the  eight-hour  day.  A  law  was 
passed  providing  for  vacations  with  pay  for  all  workers  and  office 
employees.  The  working  day  for  adolescents  was  reduced  to  four 
or  six  hours.  A  four  to  six-hour  day,  without  a  reduction  in 
wages,  was  introduced  in  industries  that  are  injurious  to  health. 

The  successful  economic  development  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  increasing  improvement  in  the  well-being  of  the  working 
people  enabled  the  Soviet  Government  to  reduce  the  working  day 
still  further.  On  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  power  the 
Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Union  passed  a  law  introduc¬ 
ing  the  seven-hour  day  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  indus¬ 
tries  throughout  the  country. 

At  present  the  workers  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  the  shortest  ** 
working  day  in  the  world — seven  hours — and  the  shortest  week 
— working  five  days  and  resting  the  sixth. 

Office  employees  and  brain  workers  have  a  six-hour  day.1 

Every  worker  and  office  employee  in  the  Soviet  Union  gets  an 
annual  vacation  with  full  pay  for  at  least  two  weeks.  Young 
people  under  eighteen,  as  well  as  persons  employed  in  industries 
injurious  to  health,  and  many  categories  of  office  employees, 
teachers,  engineers,  technicians  and  scientific  workers  get  an 
annual  vacation  of  from  one  to  two  months  with  full  pay. 

While  insuring  every  citizen  of  the  country  the  right  to  rest 
and  leisure  by  the  institution  of  annual  holidays  with  pay  and 

1  This  was  written  in  1938.  To-day,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  the 
length  of  the  working  day  has  been  increased. 
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the  introduction  of  the  seven-hour  day,  the  Soviet  Government 
has  also  created  all  the  necessary  conditions  enabling  the  working 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  the  best  use  of  this  right. 

All  the  health  resorts  and  sanatoria  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
the  property  of  the  state.  Palaces,  villas  and  mansions  which 
formerly  belonged  to  members  of  the  tsar’s  family,  princes,  land¬ 
lords  and  capitalists,  have  now  been  converted  into  sanatoria 
and  rest  homes  for  the  working  people.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
Soviet  Government  has  built  a  large  number  of  new  fine  health 
resorts,  sanatoria  and  rest  homes. 

Recently  I  took  a  rest  and  cure  in  Sochi-Macesta — one  of  the 
best  health  resorts  in  the  Caucasus.  Here  I  spent  a  month  in  the 
magnificent  sanatorium  of  the  People’s  Commissariat  of  Heavy 
Industry.  The  sanatorium  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  spot  over¬ 
looking  the  Black  Sea.  Like  all  the  other  guests  in  the  sanatorium 
I  had  a  bright,  comfortable  and  nicely  furnished  room.  I  took 
baths  in  Macesta,  which  is  famous  all  over  the  world  for  the  excel¬ 
lent  health-giving  qualities  of  its  waters. 

Citizens  who  are  in  need  of  a  cure  appear  before  a  medical 
commission  which  assigns  them  to  the  health  resorts  and  sana¬ 
toria  best  suited  to  improve  their  health. 

The  majority  of  those  who  go  to  health  resorts  and  sana¬ 
toria  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  State  Social  Insurance  Fund 
or  their  respective  trade  union  funds,  as  well  as  of  the  funds  of 
the  factories  or  institutions  in  which  they  are  employed. 

Citizens  who  are  in  no  need  of  special  treatment  or  regime  can 
spend  their  vacations  in  rest  homes.  But  here,  too,  the  guests 
are  under  the  observation  of  doctors  and  adhere  to  a  definite  daily 
routine,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  derive  the  greatest  possible  bene¬ 
fit  from  their  vacation.  The  rest  homes  are  also  housed  in  fine 
buildings — in  former  villas  and  palaces  or  in  beautiful  new  hotels 
specially  built  for  the  purpose  by  the  government.  As  a  rule  the 
rest  homes  are  situated  in  beautiful  surroundings,  in  woods,  on 
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river  banks  and  by  the  seashore. 

There  are  various  facilities  in  the  rest  homes  for  sports  and 
indoor  games.  The  guests  have  at  their  disposal  boats,  bicycles 
and  so  forth.  There  are  frequent  excursions  conducted  by  ex¬ 
perienced  guides.  Those  who  wish  can  go  on  long  hikes,  on 
boat  trips  or  motor  drives.  Each  rest  home  has  a  good  library 
with  a  large  selection  of  books.  In  the  evenings  there  are  mov¬ 
ing  pictures,  concerts  or  lectures. 

Our  Makeyevka  iron  and  steel  works  alone  has  several  excel¬ 
lently  equipped  rest  homes  for  the  workers  and  their  families, 
situated  in  the  picturesque  environs  of  the  city.  In  addition,  we 
are  allotted  every  year  a  large  number  of  places  in  the  best  rest 
homes  and  sanatoria  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Large  sums  are  appropriated  annually  by  the  government  and 
the  trade  unions  for  the  upkeep  of  the  health  resorts,  sanatoria 
and  rest  homes.  More  than  one  and  a  half  million  workers  are 
accommodated  during  the  year  in  rest  homes  alone  at  the  expense 
of  the  trade  unions. 

In  addition  to  the  rest  homes  in  which  people  spend  their 
annual  vacation,  there  is  a  large  number  of  one-day  rest  homes. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  and  other  employees  spend 
their  free  days  in  these  rest  homes,  where,  freed  of  all  cares, 
they  are  served  four  wholesome  and  tasty  meals  a  day  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  wide  choice  of  facilities  for  recreation.  The  visitors 
to  a  one-day  rest  home  can  join  an  excursion  or  go  out  rowing, 
or  play  volleyball  or  tennis.  Many  working  people  come  to  these 
rest  homes  with  their  families.  In  1938  the  trade  unions  alone 
sent  600,000  of  their  members  to  one-day  rest  homes. 

Health  resorts,  sanatoria  and  rest  homes  are  not  the  only 
places  where  the  working  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  can  spend 
their  vacations.  Large  numbers  of  people  prefer  to  travel.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  a  vast  country,  extending  over  one-sixth  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  Lured  by  the  severe  yet  fantastic  beauty  of  the 
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Arctic,  by  the  luxurious  and  ever-green  vegetation  of  the  sub¬ 
tropical  districts  of  the  Black  Sea  coast  of  the  Caucasus  and  Cri¬ 
mea,  by  the  virgin  forests  of  Siberia,  by  the  stately  mountains  of 
the  Altai,  Tian  Shan,  Pamir  and  the  Caucasus  ranges,  by  the  broad 
expanses  of  the  Volga,  and  by  the  beautiful  lakes  and  cataracts  of 
Karelia,  tens  of  thousands  of  working  people  spend  their  vacation 
as  tourists,  travelling  and  seeing  their  magnificent  country.  They 
travel  not  only  by  rail  and  steamer.  Very  often  they  hike  or  row, 
or  go  by  bicycle  or  automobile.  Trips  on  the  new  canals — the 
White  Sea-Baltic  and  the  Moscow-Volga — have  also  become  very 
popular  in  recent  years.  A  fleet  of  beautifully  appointed  modern 
vessels  plies  the  waters  of  these  new  waterways. 

Many  spend  their  vacation  visiting  new  industrial  construction 
sites,  hydroelectric  stations  or  newly-built  cities  and  towns.  More 
than  230  such  cities  and  towns  have  sprung  up  since  the  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

In  the  old  days  I  saw  nothing  of  the  world  beyond  my  own 
Makeyevka.  The  farthest  trips  I  made  in  those  times  took  me 
about  five  or  ten  miles  out  of  the  town.  While  I  lived  in  the 
Donetz  Basin  I  saw  nothing  but  my  own  town,  the  works  and 
the  mines  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Nowadays  I  take  a  long 
trip  every  year.  Before  the  Revolution  I  never  went  to  Moscow. 
At  present  I  have  occasions  to  visit  that  city  frequendy.  I  go 
to  health  resorts.  I  visited  Magnitogorsk — the  new  great  indus¬ 
trial  centre — where  my  son  worked  as  director  of  the  iron  and 
steel  works.  On  free  days  I  sit  down  at  the  wheel  of  my  own 
motor  car,  which  was  given  to  me  as  a  premium  by  the  People’s 
Commissar  of  Heavy  Industry,  and  take  my  family  on  trips  about 
a  hundred  miles  outside  the  city,  through  picturesque  country  of 
whose  existence  I  was  ignorant  in  the  old  days. 

Mountain  climbing  has  also  become  a  popular  sport  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Every  year  whole  tent  cides  are  set  up  on  the 
plateaus  and  amid  the  Alpine  meadows  of  the  Caucasian  and  Altai 
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Mountains.  In  1937,  about  20,000  people  took  part  in  various 
mountain-climbing  expeditions.  Here  is  a  characteristic  detail : 
From  1829  to  1914  altogether  59  ascents  were  made  to  the  peak  of 
Mt.  Elbrus,  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe,  and  of  these  47 
were  by  foreigners;  whereas  in  the  one  year  1935,  2,016  Soviet 
mountain  climbers  scaled  this  peak.  In  1938  more  than  20,000 
people  took  part  in  mountain-climbing  expeditions. 

The  Soviet  Government  does  everything  to  encourage  travel  as 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  spending  a  holiday.  It  is  building  many 
new  hotels  and  camps  for  tourists,  improving  transportation  and 
increasing  the  output  of  tourist  equipment. 

Needless  to  say,  the  leisure  of  a  Soviet  citizen  is  not  confined 
to  his  annual  holiday.  Our  workers  do  not  slave  at  their  jobs. 
After  a  day’s  work  the  Soviet  worker  does  not  feel  exhausted.  He 
comes  home  full  of  vigour  and  high  spirits.  He  has  enough  leisure 
left,  which  he  can  spend  in  a  club,  theatre,  etc.  In  our  city  of 
Makeyevka  we  have  three  fine  workers’  clubs,  excellently 
equipped,  with  study  classes  and  various  amateur  art  circles.  We 
have  a  big  theatre,  four  moving  picture  houses  and  a  first-class 
circus.  The  former  wretched  town  of  Makeyevka  bears  no  re¬ 
semblance  whatever  to  the  present  transformed,  really  cultured 
and  well-kept  city.  In  the  old  days  nobody  felt  like  going  out. 
In  the  summer  the  streets  were  covered  with  dust,  and  in  the  fall 
and  spring  the  mud  was  knee-deep.  Today  the  pavements  and 
squares  are  covered  with  asphalt,  the  paved  streets  are  lined  with 
many  new  houses,  and  there  are  trees  and  grass.  The  small  gar¬ 
den  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  director  of  the  works  has  been 
extended,  improved  and  turned  into  a  public  park.  A  fine  new 
park — the  Northern  Park — has  been  planted.  We  have  now  an 
excellent  swimming  pool.  The  sports  grounds  of  the  city  are 
always  crowded  with  young  people.  There  is  always  something 
going  on  on  the  running  tracks,  soccer  fields,  boxing  rings,  tennis 
courts,  etc. 
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In  1914  Russia  had  222  clubs  all  told.  They  were  open  only  to 
noblemen,  merchants,  army  officers  and  higher  officials.  Today 
there  are  nearly  96,000  clubs  in  the  Soviet  Union,  including 
65,000  clubs  in  the  countryside. 

The  collective  farmers  lead  a  happy  and  prosperous  life,  and 
like  the  working  people  of  the  cities  they  want  to  spend  their 
leisure  time  in  cultured  and  interesting  recreation.  The  Hammer 
and  Sickle  Collective  Farm  in  the  Donetz  Region,  for  instance, 
kas  built  itself  a  palace  of  culture  with  a  theatre  seating  400,  a 
library  and  reading  room,  a  sound  picture  installation,  rooms  for 
games,  etc.  The  collective  farmers’  club  at  the  village  of  Ekateri- 
nodarskaya  (Kabardino-Balkarian  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
public)  has  a  fine  auditorium  and  special  rooms  for  games  and 
various  activities,  such  as  an  amateur  orchestra,  a  choir,  a  drama¬ 
tic  circle,  a  scientific  agriculture  circle  and  the  like,  as  well  as  a 
reading  room  and  billiard  room.  In  the  village  of  Shushenskoye, 
Krasnoyarsk  Territory,  situated  in  a  remote  part  of  Siberia,  where 
in  the  1890’s  lived  V.  I.  Lenin  exiled  there  by  the  tsarist  govern¬ 
ment,  a  great  deal  of  construction  has  been  going  on  in  recent 
years.  A  hospital  and  a  club  with  an  installation  for  sound  moving 
pictures  are  already  functioning.  An  electric  power  plant  and  a 
large  club  house  are  under  construction.  A  monument  to  Lenin 
is  to  be  erected  in  the  near  future.  A  health  resort  for  collective 
farmers  has  been  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Shushenskoye,  on  the 
shores  of  Tartar  Lake. 

Moving  pictures,  theatres  and  museums  enjoy  great  popularity. 
Theatres  in  the  Soviet  Union  always  play  to  full  houses.  The  same 
applies  to  moving  picture  theatres.  Their  number  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  Thus,  in  1914  there  were  153  theatres  and 
1,412  moving  picture  houses  in  Russia;  whereas  in  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  beginning  of  1939  there  were  790  theatres  and  more 
than  30,000  moving  picture  houses,  including  about  19,000  in 
villages.  Collective  farm  theatres  have  also  sprung  up.  In  1937 
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their  number  reached  207.  Children’s  theatres  exist  in  many  cities. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  opened  up  numerous  parks  of 
culture  and  rest  providing  a  variety  of  entertainment 
and  recreation  for  their  visitors.  Here  the  visitor  finds 
sports  grounds  and  whole  stadiums,  swimming  pools,  games, 
theatres,  moving  pictures,  dance  halls,  various  amusements,  read¬ 
ing  rooms,  exhibitions,  etc.  The  parks  are  particularly  frequented 
on  free  days.  Working  people  come  here  with  their  families  and 
spend  the  whole  day,  while  their  children  are  taken  care  of  in 
special  “children’s  towns”  run  under  the  supervision  of  experi¬ 
enced  educators.  In  the  winter  the  parks  of  culture  and  rest  offer 
facilities  for  skiing,  skating,  tobogganing,  etc.  Most  of  the  cities 
and  many  villages  in  the  Soviet  Union  now  have  their  parks  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  rest. 

Before  the  Revolution,  sports  were  the  pastime  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  rich.  The  workers,  exhausted  with  toil  and  subsisting  on 
semi-starvation  wages,  had  neither  the  strength  nor  the  means  to 
engage  in  sports.  No  wonder  therefore  that  in  1913  there  were  not 
more  than  twenty  athletic  clubs  in  the  whole  of  Russia.  It  is  only 
since  the  Revolution  that  sports  and  athletics  have  become  a  popu¬ 
lar  pastime  of  the  masses. 

At  present  there  are  more  than  30,000  athletic  clubs  and  sports 
circles  in  the  Soviet  Union,  many  of  them  in  the  villages. 

More  than  10,000,000  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  now  engage 
regularly  in  sports  and  athletics.  They  have  at  their  disposal  650 
stadiums,  7,200  specially  equipped  sports  grounds,  a  hundred 
houses  of  physical  culture,  350  aquatic  sports  stations,  and  2,700 
skiing  stations.  Athletics  and  sports  are  increasingly  encouraged 
by  the  government  and  the  trade  unions. 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  rest  and  leisure  is 
incorporated  in  Article  119  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
which  states. 

“Citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R,  have  the  right  to  rest  and  leisure. 
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“The  right  to  rest  and  leisure  is  ensured  by  the  reduction  of  the 
working  day  to  seven  hours  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
workers,  the  institution  of  annual  vacations  with  full  pay  for 
workers  and  employees  and  the  provision  of  a  wide  network  of 
sanatoria,  rest  homes  and  clubs  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
working  people.” 


In  the  Red  Square,  Moscow 
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PARKS  OF  CULTURE  AND  REST  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
By  K.  Ivanova 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  GORKY  CENTRAL  PARK  OF  CULTURE 
AND  REST,  MOSCOW 

MOSCOW,  the  capital  of  the  Soviet  Union,  can  well  be 
proud  of  its  Central  Park  of  Culture  and  Rest. 

This  park,  named  in  honour  of  the  Great  Russian  writer, 
Maxim  Gorky,  stretches  for  four  and  a  half  miles  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Moscow  River.  Every  day  from  sixty  to  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  people  visit  its  grounds,  restaurants,  cafes,  theatres  and  other 
places  of  recreation  and  amusement.  On  free  days  and  holidays 
the  number  of  visitors  increases  to  250,000  and  even  300,000. 

The  Gorky  Park  of  Culture  and  Rest  has  become  a  favourite 
place  for  rest  and  rambles.  Each  year  two  million  flowers  are 
planted  in  its  gardens.  Dozens  of  splendid  statutes,  vases  and  rip¬ 
pling  fountains  adorn  its  spacious  grounds.  Cosy  summer  houses, 
grottoes  and  bandstands  are  dotted  here  and  there  near  the  shady 
avenues  and  on  the  banks  of  its  ponds.  A  wide  embankment 
stretches  along  the  Moscow  River,  the  banks  of  which  are  faced 
with  granite. 

Prior  to  the  revolution  Moscow  had  no  modern  public  parks  or 
gardens.  The  Central  Park  of  Culture  and  Rest  was  laid  out  at 
the  beginning  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  period. 

The  workers  of  the  Moscow  factories  and  mills  took  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  founding  the  Park.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Moscovites  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  work  of  laying  out  the  grounds  and  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  various  park  buildings.  The  best  architects,  hor¬ 
ticulturists  and  artists  designed  the  decorations  for  the  Park. 
f4 
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The  fondness  of  the  Moscow  people  for  the  Park  they  have 
helped  to  create  and  its  popularity  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  to  be  explained  not  so  much  by  the  natural 
beauty  of  its  grounds  as  by  the  wide  choice  of  facilities  for  in¬ 
teresting,  cultured  recreation  that  it  provides  to  millions  of  people. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Gorky  Park  of  Culture 
and  Rest  is  that  it  combines  rest  in  picturesque  surroundings  with 
wholesome,  rational  recreation.  The  numerous  visitors  who 
throng  the  Park  have  a  wide  choice  of  varied  forms  of  recreation 
and  amusement — concerts  of  light  music,  symphony  concerts,  all 
sorts  of  sports,  choir  circles  and  opera  performances,  popular  lec¬ 
tures  and  talks  on  science,  art,  literature,  technology,  etc. 

Enclosures  for  sun  bathing  and  shower  baths  have  been  built 
on  the  Park’s  spacious  grounds.  Today  the  Park  has  more  sports 
grounds  than  there  were  in  the  whole  of  Moscow  twenty  years 
ago.  Thousands  of  young  men  and  women  come  here  to  play 
volley  ball,  basket  ball,  tennis  and  other  outdoor  games.  Specially 
equipped  ground  for  light  athledcs  and  gymnastics,  water  sports 
facilities,  a  small  stadium,  boxing  rings,  rings  for  wrestling  and 
acrobatics,  shooting  galleries,  croquet  and  bowling  courses,  shuffle 
boards,  etc. — all  of  these  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  visitors. 

In  the  winter  the  central  lawns  and  avenues  of  the  Park  form 
an  excellent  skating  rink  with  an  ice  surface  of  100,000  square 
meters.  About  20,000  people  skate  here  every  day.  Several  skiing 
stations  cater  to  skiing  fans,  and  there  are  also  slopes  for  ski  jump¬ 
ing — from  nursery  slopes  for  beginners  to  steep  fifty-meter  inclines 
for  the  trained  and  experienced  sportsman. 

Visitors  to  the  Park  can  engage  in  all  the  available  forms  of 
sports  under  the  guidance  of  experienced  instructors.  Thousands 
of  people  have  learned  to  skate,  ski,  swim  and  row  in  the  Central 
Park  of  Culture  and  Rest.  The  best  sportsmen  of  Moscow  and  of 
the  Soviet  Union  regularly  appear  in  contests  held  in  the  Park, 
which  is  also  the  scene  of  international  sport  tournaments. 
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Through  the  medium  of  its  six  theatres,  its  circus,  cinema 
theatres  and  a  score  or  so  of  bandstands  for  its  many  orchestras, 
the  Park  acquaints  its  visitors  with  the  best  productions  of  classi¬ 
cal  and  contemporary  art  and  music  as  well  as  with  the  art  and 
music  of  the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Leading  theatrical  companies 
from  all  over  the  Soviet  Union  perform  on  the  Park’s  indoor  and 
open-air  stages.  Eighteen  theatres  performed  in  the  Park  during 
the  summer  of  1938.  The  Green  Theatre  of  the  Gorky  Central 
Park  of  Culture  and  Rest  is  the  largest  open-air  theatre  in  the 
country.  Magnificent  mass  performances  in  which  thousands  of 
people  participate  are  staged  here  before  audiences  of  20,000.  The 
Bolshoi  Theatre  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  has  been  awarded  the 
Order  of  Lenin  for  its  outstanding  merits,  presents  its  best  operas 
and  ballets  here  every  year.  During  the  performance  of  Carmen, 
the  huge  stage  of  the  Green  Theatre,  represented  a  replica  of  the 
square  in  Seville,  and  an  arena  for  bull  fighting.  About  200,000 
people  saw  the  picturesque  ballet,  The  Caucasian  Prisoner,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Bolshoi  Theatre. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  Park’s  activities  is 
the  development  of  amateur  art.  Every  evening  directors  of 
amateur  art  activities  organize  impromptu  choruses  among  the 
visitors  of  the  Park  and  coach  them  in  new  songs.  Thousands  of 
people  come  to  the  Park  to  dance,  or  to  learn  folk  dancing,  music, 
or  drawing.  The  various  competitions  and  contests  in  recitation, 
dancing  and  music  organized  in  the  Park  attract  hundreds  of  par¬ 
ticipants.  The  best  amateur  art  circles  give  daily  performances 
and  concerts  in  the  Park’s  theatres. 

The  Soviet  people  display  a  keen  interest  in  all  branches  of 
science  and  knowledge.  The  Park’s  special  lecture  rooms,  refer¬ 
ence  and  consultation  rooms  and  laboratories  provide  its  visitors 
with  every  facility  for  acquiring  popular  knowledge  on  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  sphere  of  science,  technology  and  literature. 
Prominent  scientists,  professors  and  academicians  deliver  lectures 
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and  demonstrate  their  work  and  experiments  to  Park  audiences.  In 
addition  to  attending  lectures,  viewing  exhibidons,  films  on  tech¬ 
nology,  etc.,  visitors  to  the  Park  are  given  the  opportunity  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  various  experiments,  of  studying  new  technical  equipment 
and  applied  technology  under  the  guidance  of  skilled  instructors. 
From  ten  to  twelve  exhibitions  dealing  with  various  branches  of 
science  and  technology  are  held  in  the  Park  every  year. 

Leading  Stakhanov  workers  demonstrate  new  methods  of  work 
to  Park  visitors.  Contests  in  skill  between  workers  of  various 
trades  (electrical  welders,  moulders,  cable  layers)  arouse  great  in¬ 
terest  among  the  people  who  visit  the  Park. 

The  reading  rooms  of  the  Park  offer  a  tremendous  variety  of 
books,  newspapers  and  magazines.  The  Lenin  Public  Library, 
the  largest  library  in  the  Soviet  Union,  has  a  branch  in  the  Park 
which  contains  over  forty  thousand  volumes.  The  Park  lending 
library  issues  three  thousand  books  a  day. 

Writers  and  poets  read  their  works  to  Park  audiences  with 
whom  they  also  discuss  their  new  books.  “Poet’s  Day”  has  become 
one  of  the  traditional  events  arranged  by  the  Park.  On  this  day 
from  fifty  to  sixty  of  the  leading  poets  of  the  country  recite  their 
verses  to  Park  audiences.  Important  dates  in  the  history  of  science, 
technology  and  literature  are  marked  by  the  organization  of 
special  exhibitions,  lectures  and  meetings.  During  the  summer  of 
1938,  for  example,  a  session  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  dedicated  to  the  750th  anniversary  of  the  “Lay  of  Igor,” 
an  outstanding  work  of  Russian  literature,  was  held  in  the  Green 
Theatre  of  the  park,  at  which  Academician  V.  L.  Komarov,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Academy,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  subject  to  a  large 
audience.  The  intrepid  Soviet  polar  explorers,  Papanin,  Krenkel, 
Shirshov  and  Fyodorov,  told  a  large  audience  in  the  Green  Theatre 
of  the  results  of  their  work  on  the  drifting  icefloe  at  the  North 
Pole. 

The  political  activity  of  the  population,  the  keen  interest  dis- 
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played  in  international  politics  and  events  at  home  have  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Park  administration  to  devote  great  attention  to 
educational  work  in  this  sphere.  Experienced  lecturers  conduct 
informal  talks  and  consultations  and  reply  to  thousands  of  ques¬ 
tions  put  by  visitors  to  the  Park,  illustrating  their  talks  with  the 
help  of  geographical  maps,  charts,  etc. 

All  of  this  work  is  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  people  who  visit  the  Park.  Romain  Rolland, 
that  eminent  French  author,  wrote  after  visiting  the  Park :  “The 
splendid  thing  is  that  rest  in  this  park  serves  as  a  source  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  joyous  surroundings.” 

The  Park  possesses  a  whole  system  of  highly  entertaining  and 
interesting  forms  of  amusement.  These  include  popular  outdoor 
games,  indoor  pastimes,  puzzles  and  riddles,  numerous  forms  of 
lively,  amusing  contests,  including  a  comical  steeplechase,  harle¬ 
quinades,  and  many  other  features,  where  every  visitor  can  dis¬ 
play  his  or  her  dexterity,  pluck,  resourcefulness  and  ingenuity. 

The  Park  also  has  many  other  attractions — merry-go-rounds,  a 
device  for  looping  the  loop,  a  tower  for  parachute  jumping  prac¬ 
tice  from  which  330,000  parachute  jumps  were  performed  in  the 
last  five  years,  etc. 

The  great  solicitude  shown  for  the  growing  generation  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  reflected  in  the  activities  of  the  Park.  Visitors  to  the 
park  may  leave  their  children  at  the  special  “Children’s  Village” 
where  the  youngsters  have  the  use  of  well-equipped  athletic  fields, 
playgrounds,  interesting  demonstration  halls,  laboratories  of  popu¬ 
lar  science,  garden  plots  for  experimenting,  miniature  zoological 
gardens,  work  rooms,  etc.  The  “Hall  of  the  Young  Technician” 
provides  the  children  with  all  facilities  for  work  with  constructor 
sets,  for  studying  radio,  photography,  automobiles,  cinema  appara¬ 
tus,  etc.  In  the  “Hall  of  Interesting  Pastimes”  the  children  can 
draw,  do  sculpture  or  embroidery,  etc.  There  are  special  music 
rooms  and  rooms  containing  a  varied  collection  of  toys.  Another 
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attraction  is  the  pond  with  a  motor  boat  and  a  whole  fleet  of 
canoes  and  row  boats.  The  “Children’s  Village”  has  a  track  for 
automobile  and  bicycle  races,  aquariums,  a  terrarium,  etc.,  as  well 
as  its  own  reading  room  and  library.  The  “Children’s  Village” 
caters  to  over  ten  thousand  children  daily. 

The  main  forms  of  recreation  in  the  “Children’s  Village”  are 
the  interesting  collective  games  which  enable  the  children  to  dis¬ 
play  their  initiative,  ingenuity  and  ability  in  path  finding,  etc. 
The  games  are  so  organized  as  to  provide  ample  scope  for  the 
children’s  interest  in  adventure  and  heroic  exploits.  On  the  day 
of  the  completion  of  the  Moscow  to  America  non-stop  flight,  an 
interesting  game  called  “Following  the  Route  of  the  Heroes”  was 
organized  in  the  Park.  During  the  winter  school  recess  thou¬ 
sands  of  children  participated  in  a  lively  game  called  “A  Journey 
to  the  Arctic,”  staged  on  the  Park’s  skating  rinks.  Large  dummy 
“ice-breakers”  took  the  children  on  a  “trip  to  the  Arctic,”  to  study 
the  work  and  equipment  of  the  “Arctic  Polar  Stations.”  At  these 
“Arctic  Stations,”  located  in  the  Park  of  Culture  and  Rest,  the 
children  were  met  by  polar  explorers  and  aviators  who  participated 
in  the  rescue  of  the  Chelyuskin  expedition — heroes  about  whom 
the  children  have  read  so  much  in  books.  But  this  interesting 
game  was  not  confined  to  the  territory  of  the  Park  of  Culture  and 
Rest.  The  winterers  of  the  far-off  Arctic  and  even  the  crew  of 
the  icebreaker  Sedov,  ice-bound  and  drifting  in  the  Polar  region, 
established  contact  with  the  children  over  the  radio. 

Interesting  and  gay  festivals  attended  by  popular  heroes,  actors 
and  scientists  are  organized  for  the  children. 

For  the  younger  chldren  of  pre-school  age  there  is  a  “Tiny 
Tots  Town”  where  they  are  under  the  constant  observation  of 
experienced  teachers. 

The  Park  provides  entertainment  and  service  to  its  visitors 
throughout  the  eritire  day.  For  a  small  charge,  visitors  to  the  park 
can  spend  their  free  day  at  one  of  the  “One-Day  Rest  Homes,” 
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situated  in  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the  Park.  These  rest 
homes  provide  meals,  sports  equipment,  arrange  visits  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  theatres  and  amusement  centres  in  the  Park.  All  of  this  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  price  of  the  ticket  to  the  “One-day  Rest  Home.” 

The  Park  is  not  only  a  place  for  rest  and  cultural  recreation;  it 
also  serves  as  the  scene  of  huge  mass  festivals  and  mass  meetings. 
The  annual  Railwaymen’s  Festival,  at  which  L.  M.  Kaganovich, 
People’s  Commissar  of  Railways,  addresses  meetings  of  railway 
workers,  is  held  in  the  Park.  The  Park  saw  the  start  and  finish 
of  some  of  the  outstanding  long-distance  races  and  flights  held  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  in  the  Park  of  Culture  and  Rest  that  the 
people  greet  their  heroes.  It  was  here  that  Chkalov,  Baidukov  and 
Belyakov,  that  Gromov,  Yumashev  and  Danilin  were  greeted  after 
their  renowned  Moscow-America  non-stop  flights.  Public  festivals 
are  organized  on  holidays  such  as  May  Day,  Constitution  Day, 
Aviation  Day,  Railwaymen’s  Day,  etc. 

The  park  has  introduced  a  number  of  new  mass  festivals,  pre¬ 
viously  unknown  in  Russia.  These  include  the  now  traditional 
“Moscow  Carnival,”  the  “Youth  Carnival,”  the  “Festival  of  Music 
and  Song,”  the  fireworks  displays,  etc. 

The  fact  that  the  Park  is  visited  by  a  multitude  of  people  de¬ 
mands  a  very  efficient  organization  of  its  work  and  high  quality 
service.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  all  service  in  the  Park  is 
within  the  financial  means  of  the  entire  population.  The  Park’s 
theatres,  amusements  centres,  restaurants,  cafes,  etc.,  charge  low 
prices  while  most  of  the  educational  facilities  are  free  of  charge.  The 
trade  unions  and  certain  other  institutions  subsidize  some  of  the 
activities  in  the  Park.  It  has  become  possible  to  organize  the  varied 
activities  of  the  Park  and  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  entire 
population  only  as  a  result  of  the  gratuitous  participation  of 
numerous  public  organizations  in  its  work.  These  include 
musemus,  libraries,  scientific  research  institutes,  sports  societies, 
clubs,  etc.  In  addition  to  its  5,000  full  time  employees  the  Park 
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has  a  large  number  of  volunteer  workers  who  co-operate  in  the 
organization  of  its  cultural  activities. 

The  Park  is  closely  linked  up  with  the  Moscow  population.  Its 
plans  of  work  are  discussed  at  numerous  meetings  and  in  the  fac¬ 
tories  and  clubs.  The  Moscovites  who  visit  the  Park  view  its  work 
with  a  critical  eye  and  make  many  suggestions  and  proposals. 

The  activities  of  the  Park  are  directed  by  a  public  council  under 
the  Director  of  the  Park.  The  council  includes  prominent  scien¬ 
tists,  artists,  technicians,  sportsmen  and  workers  of  Moscow. 

Activities  in  the  Park  will  assume  still  broader  scope  in  the  near 
future.  According  to  the  plan  of  the  reconstruction  of  Moscow  the 
area  of  the  Park  will  be  increased  to  five  times  its  present  size. 
Many  new  buildings,  including  a  Palace  of  Youth,  a  Children’s 
Palace,  a  new  theatre,  stadiums,  etc.,  will  be  erected. 

The  Gorky  Park  of  Culture  and  Rest  is  Moscow’s  central  park. 
But  the  capital  has  ten  other  parks  of  culture  and  rest  (not  includ¬ 
ing  the  gardens  and  parks  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city)  and  28 
parks  of  culture  for  children.  All  of  these  parks  provide  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  facilities  as  the  Gorky  Park,  only,  of  course,  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

Based  on  the  model  of  the  Gorky  Park  of  Culture  and  Rest,  the 
oldest  one  in  the  country,  over  600  parks  of  culture  and  rest  have 
been  laid  out  in  various  cities  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  last 
ten  years.  There  are  large  parks  of  culture  and  rest  in  Leningrad, 
Kiev,  Kharkov,  Baku,  in  the  workers’  settlements  in  the  Donetz 
Coal  Basin,  the  Urals,  the  Kuzbas  and  other  industrial  centres. 
Parks  of  culture  and  rest  have  been  established  in  Central  Asia, 
in  the  Far  East,  and  in  the  Pamirs. 

In  recent  years  parks  of  culture  and  rest  have  also  been  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  countryside,  in  collective  farms  and  state  farms.  Many 
rural  parks  of  culture  and  rest  have  been  established  in  the 
Ukraine,  the  Caucasus  and  the  Crimea. 

The  number  of  parks  of  culture  and  rest  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in- 
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creases  with  every  passing  year.  The  Soviet  people  wish  to  lead  a 
happy  life  and  rest  in  cultural  surroundings.  The  right  to  rest  and 
leisure  is  inscribed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  the  Soviet  state  provides  the  people  with  all 
the  facilities  to  exercise  this  right. 


SPORT  IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 

By  A.  Starostin 

BADGE  OF  HONOUR.  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  "sPARTACUs”  SOCCER  TEAM 

PHYSICAL  culture  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  matter  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  state.  The  government  considers  it  its  duty 
to  widen  the  popularity  of  sport,  and  thereby  to  improve  the  health 
of  the  people  and  harden  them  physically  for  labour  and  defence. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  government  there  is  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  whose  function  is  to  foster  the  development  of  physical  cul¬ 
ture  and  sport.  This  committee  directs  the  activities  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  sports  societies  in  the  country. 

The  amateur  sports  clubs  aim  for  mass  membership.  There  are 
sports  clubs  and  societies  not  only  in  the  cities  but  in  the  country¬ 
side,  the  army  and  the  navy.  Over  ten  million  people  are  organized 
in  sports  societies,  sports  clubs  and  kindred  bodies.  Twenty  mil¬ 
lion  schoolchildren  engage  in  various  sports  in  specially  equipped 
gymnasiums  and  playgrounds. 

The  sports  societies  concentrate  mainly  on  all-round  physical 
development.  All  members  of  sports  societies  must  undergo  a 
course  of  athletic  tests  so  as  to  qualify  for  the  “Labour  and  De¬ 
fence”  Badge.  These  tests  include  running,  broad-jumping,  throw¬ 
ing,  swimming,  rowing,  shooting,  etc.  The  tests  are  graded  accord¬ 
ing  to  age  and  sex :  reduced  standards  for  children  (from  13  to  16 
years  of  age),  adult  standards  (“first  degree”),  advanced  standards 
(“second  degree”). 

All  who  pass  the  test  are  awarded  a  special  badge,  the  likeness 
of  a  runner  embossed  on  a  red  five-pointed  star,  superscribed 
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“Ready  for  Labour  and  Defence.”  There  is  also  a  special  badge 
for  children,  inscribed  “Be  Ready  for  Labour  and  Defence.” 

Aspirants  for  the  badge  are  tested  all  the  year  round  by  specially- 
appointed  instructors  at  sports  grounds,  aquatic  sports  stations 
and  bathing  beaches  in  the  summer  and  at  skating  rinks,  indoor 
swimming  pools  and  skiing  stations  in  the  winter  time. 

Millions  of  schoolchildren,  lads  and  girls,  adult  men  and  women 
and  even  middle-aged  people  are  proud  bearers  of  the  “Labour  and 
Defence”  Badges.  By  January  1,  1939,  there  were  5,815,000 
holders  of  the  first  degree  badge,  and  71,000  holders  of  the  second 
degree.  No  less  than  1,091,000  school-children  passed  the  juvenile 
test. 

As  a  result  of  the  rising  standard  of  living  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  extensive  promotion  of  sport  the  average  stature  of  young 
workers  called  up  for  the  army  has  in  the  last  six  to  seven  years 
increased  by  1.07  inches,  their  weight  by  almost  five  pounds,  and 
their  chest  measurement  by  8.6  inches. 

The  state  is  creating  the  material  basis  for  a  wide  development 
of  sports  in  the  country.  There  are  now  650  large  stadiums,  7,200 
sports  grounds,  100  physical  culture  clubs,  350  aquatic  sports  sta¬ 
tions  and  2,700  skiing  clubs.  In  1938  alone,  over  600,000,000  rubles 
were  expended  on  the  promotion  of  physical  culture  and  sport. 

The  stadiums,  tennis  courts,  indoor  swimming  pools,  riding 
schools,  skating  rinks  and  race  courses  are  always  crowded  with 
spectators. 

On  big  days  the  Dynamo  Stadium  in  Moscow,  one  of  the  largest 
in  Europe,  has  a  gate  of  75,000.  In  recent  years  first-class  stadiums 
have  been  built  in  all  the  main  cities  in  the  Soviet  Union,  each 
with  accommodation  for  tens  of  thousands  of  spectators.  Moscow 
is  now  building  a  stadium  to  accommodate  140,000  spectators. 
Sports  grounds,  sports  clubs,  physical  culture  clubs  and  gymna¬ 
siums  are  functioning  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Collective  farm? 
are  building  stadiums  of  their  own. 
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These  amenities  are  the  property  of  the  Soviet  people,  the  Soviet 
young  generation.  All  sports  clubs  are  open  to  any  citizen  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  who  is  interested  in  sports.  All  he  has  to  pay  is  a  small 
membership  fee  and  he  is  amply  provided  with  all  the  necessary 
tackle  and  equipment.  He  also  has  instructors  and  trainers  at  his 
service,  and  is  kept  under  constant  medical  observation  by  doctors 
on  the  premises. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  six  special  colleges  and  twenty-five  schools  for 
the  training  of  specialists  in  physical  culture.  In  addition  there 
are  special  physical  culture  departments  in  twenty  teachers’  train¬ 
ing  colleges.  In  all  these  institutions  tuition  is  free.  Furthermore 
the  students  receive  a  regular  monthly  allowance  from  the  state 
and  are  provided  with  living  quarters. 

Soviet  sportsmen  are  not  professionals.  They  are  free  from  the 
tutelage  of  promoters  and  managers,  whose  existence  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  in  the  .U-S.S.R.  For  Soviet  citizens  sport  is  not  a  means 
of  making  money.  The  Soviet  sportsman  goes  on  working  at  the 
job — in  the  foundry,  at  the  wheel,  on  the  farm,  at  the  flying  field, 
in  the  laboratory  or  the  weaving  room.  For  instance,  the  two 
brothers,  Seraphim  and  George  Znamensky,  Sportsmen  of  Merit 
and  champion  runners,  are  studying  at  the  Institute  of  Medicine; 
Mikhailov,  Sportsman  of  Merit  and  champion  boxer  is  working 
as  a  chauffeur.  The  world  famous  Soviet  chess  player  Botvin- 
nik  is  an  electrical  engineer  and  research  worker. 

Hero  of  the  Soviet  Union  Gromov  who  flew  non-stop  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  America  over  the  North  Pole  was  at  one  time  a  cham¬ 
pion  weight-lifter.  Soviet  sportsmen  have  no  fear  of  losing  their 
jobs  while  competing  in  sports  events.  They  are  paid  their  aver¬ 
age  earnings  for  all  time  taken  off  for  this  purpose. 

Soviet  sportsmen  are  not  left  high  and  dry  when  time  brings 
their  sporting  career  to  a  close.  They  still  have  their  staple  pro¬ 
fession  to  work  at. 

The  extent  to  which  physical  culture  and  sports  have  taken  root 
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among  the  Soviet  people  is  shown  by  the  following  facts.  At 
Kuibyshev,  a  large  town  on  the  Volga,  a  whole  family,  the  Kochet¬ 
kovs,  entered  for  one  of  our  numerous  cross-country  runs,  which 
are  so  popular  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  fifty-year  old  mother  took  part 
in  the  500  metres  (about  550  yds.)  with  her  two  youngest  daugh¬ 
ters.  Her  eldest  daughter  was  the  winner  of  the  1,000  metres.  Her 
son,  a  locomotive  engineer’s  assistant,  ran  in  the  3,000  metres. 
Another  son,  an  airman,  took  part  in  the  5,000  metres.  Her  son-in- 
law  broke  the  ribbon  in  the  3,000  metres.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  mother  ran  the  500  metres  in  1  m.  50.5  s.  She  trained  for 
the  race  at  a  local  stadium.  The  Kochetkovs  have  endowed  a 
family  prize  for  the  best  showing  in  cross-country  running. 

Another  all-sporting  family  is  Chistyakov’s,  the  Soviet  film  actor 
who  appeared  in  Mother  and  other  well-known  pictures.  Chistya¬ 
kov  himself,  formerly  a  prominent  cyclist  and  hammer-thrower, 
though  already  58,  is  still  seen  on  the  sports  grounds  competing 
in  the  veterans’  class.  His  daughters  are  first-class  skiers  and  his 
son  is  a  famous  cyclist. 

The  writer  can  say  the  same  of  his  own  family.  Both  my  elder 
brothers  are  football  players  and  hockey  players,  and  Sportsmen  of 
Merit.  I  am  the  captain  of  the  Spartacus  eleven,  the  Moscow  team 
which  stands  at  the  top  of  the  league  and  won  the  U.S.S.R.  Cup  in 
1938.  We  have  all  been  decorated  by  the  government  for  our 
achievements  in  sport.  A  fourth  brother,  the  youngest,  also  plays 
hockey  and  football.  Our  sister  is  a  hockey  player  and  tennis 
player.  My  sister-in-law  is  a  champion  motor-cyclist  and  is  well 
known  as  a  tennis  player  and  hockey  player. 

All  varieties  of  sport  are  cultivated  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  most 
popular  of  them  are  light  athletics,  gymnastics,  skiing,  football, 
volleyball,  basketball,  tennis,  cycling,  swimming,  rowing,  yacht¬ 
ing,  skating,  parachute-jumping,  ice-hockey,  boxing,  weighdifting, 
wrestling,  Rugby  football,  horse-riding,  shooting,  hunting,  fenc¬ 
ing,  motoring,  motor-cycling,  motor-boat  racing,  mountain  climb- 
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ing,  etc.,  etc.,  altogether  over  fifty  kinds  of  sport. 

Sports  like  light  athletics,  gymnastics  and  football  have  spread 
phenomenally.  Soccer  is  played  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  and  the  number  of  spectators  during  the  season  runs  into 
millions. 

In  the  last  few  years  Soviet  football  teams  have  played  several 
times  against  crack  foreign  teams,  at  home  and  abroad.  These 
matches  have  shown  the  high  standard  of  Soviet  soccer. 

To  Soviet  sportsmen  records  are  not  an  end  in  themselves. 
They  are  a  natural  result  of  well  organized  mass  training.  Our 
masters  of  sport  are  showing  remarkable  prowess.  In  weight¬ 
lifting  Soviet  athletes  hold  world  records  and  are  constantly  im¬ 
proving  upon  them.  Of  the  35  world  records  for  bar-bell  lifting 
23  belong  to  Soviet  athletes. 

Shooting  as  a  sport  is  also  highly  developed  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
Among  its  traditions  are  the  contests  which  take  place  nearly 
every  year  between  rifle  clubs  here  and  rifle  clubs  in  the  U.S.A. 
Soviet  marksmen  hold  nine  world  records. 

Among  Soviet  swimmers  is  the  world-record  winner  Semyon 
Boichenko.  He  has  beaten  world  records  time  and  again.  He  swims 
the  100  metres,  breast  stroke,  in  1  m.  6.8  s.  and  the  200  metres  in 
2  m.  36.2  s. 

Soviet  skaters  too  are  a  credit  to  Soviet  sport.  Often  they  have 
excelled  the  best  skaters  in  the  world — the  Scandinavians.  The 
world  record  for  the  1,500  metres  belongs  to  a  Soviet  skater,  Maria 
Isakova,  who  covered  the  distance  in  2  m.  37.4  s.  and  beat  the 
record  of  2  m.  38.1  s.  made  by  Skou  Nilsen,  the  Norwegian 
woman  skater. 

There  are  many  annual  sports  contests  in  the  U.S.S.R.  There 
are  special  championships  for  the  various  sports  societies  in  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  rural  districts  and  universities.  The  number 
of  participants  is  tremendous.  There  were  no  less  than  4,000 
participants  in  the  contests  held  in  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  under 
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the  auspices  of  the  Dynamo  society  in  1938. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  endurance  contests.  There  are  regu¬ 
lar  Marathon  races,  long-distance  ski  races,  cycle  races  over  dis¬ 
tances  of  2,000  and  2,500  kilometres  (1,240  and  1,550  miles),  horse 
runs,  long  distance  swims  of  30,  50  and  60  kilometres  (18.6,  31  and 
37.2  miles)  in  the  sea,  and  long-distance  ski  treks. 

Turkmenian  horsemen  rode  from  Ashkhabad  (Central  Asia)  to 
Moscow,  covering  a  distance  of  over  10,000  kilometres  (6,200 
miles).  Sportsmen  frontier  guards  cycled  26,000  kilometres  (16,000 
miles)  along  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Sportsmen  of  the 
Far  East  skied  to  Moscow  over  a  distance  upwards  of  10,000 
kilometres  (6,200  miles).  Women  employees  of  the  Moscow  Elec¬ 
trical  Equipment  Works  skied  from  Moscow  to  Tobolsk,  a  dis¬ 
tance  exceeding  2,000  kilometres  (1,240  miles). 

Before  the  Revolution,  mountain-climbing  in  Russia,  with  so 
many  mighty  peaks  on  her  territory,  was  practically  non-existent. 
From  1829  to  1914,  nearly  a  century,  only  59  persons  climbed 
Elbrus,  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe,  and  47  of  them  were 
foreigners  at  that.  Between  1877  and  1903,  i.e.,  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  Russian  mountain  climbers  did  not  make  a  single  first 
ascent.  Those  that  were  made  were  accomplished  by  foreigners. 

Touring  and  mountain-climbing  are  widely  developed  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Soviet  climbers  have  scaled  all  the  main  peaks  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  1937,  twelve  Soviet  mountain  climbers  scaled  peaks 
of  over  7,000  metres  (23,000  feet).  In  1938  alone  there  were  20,000 
participants  in  high  mountain  climbs. 

On  the  Caucasus,  Altai  and  Tiang-Shang  last  year  there  were 
43  high  mountain  camps  in  which  14,000  persons  studied  the  art 
of  mountain  climbing. 

The  mass  nature  of  the  physical  culture  movement  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  ensures  a  constant  rise  of  new  talent.  People  who  dis¬ 
play  ability  in  any  field  of  sport  are  given  proper  attention,  train¬ 
ers  help  them  to  come  on  and  become  adept  sportsmen.  It  should 
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be  noted  as  a  very  important  fact,  that  recognized  masters  of  sport, 
champions,  do  not  break  with  their  old  contacts  but  continue  to  be 
members  of  the  same  sports  societies. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  established  a  Sportsman  of  Merit 
title  which  is  awarded  for  sporting  feats  and  long  records  of 
activity  in  the  sports  movement.  There  are  now  about  a  hundred 
sportsmen  in  the  U.S.S.R.  with  this  title.  Many  sportsmen  have 
been  decorated  for  outstanding  feats. 

In  Moscow,  on  the  Red  Square,  before  the  walls  of  the  Krem¬ 
lin,  an  All-Union  Sports  parade  takes  place  every  summer.  The 
leaders  of  the  Government  and  the  Communist  Party  with  J.  V. 
Stalin,  who  has  done  so  much  personally  for  Soviet  sport  and 
Soviet  sportsmen,  review  this  parade  of  happy  youth.  Sports¬ 
men  from  all  the  eleven  republics  in  our  Union  march  into  the 
square.  All  the  nationalities  of  the  great  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  are  represented.  Every  republic  demonstrates  its 
prowess  in  sport,  its  national  sports.  Boys  and  girls,  mothers  and 
fathers  with  their  children  take  part.  Through  the  Red  Square 
march  Russians,  Ukrainians,  Georgians,  Armenians,  Byelorussians, 
Tajiks  and  sportsmen  of  other  nationalities.  Here  too  you  will 
see  Kirghizian  falconers  with  their  huge  trained  eagles.  The 
exultant  young  folk  march  past  with  song,  saluting  their  Govern¬ 
ment  and  J.  V.  Stalin,  the  leader  of  the  Revolution. 

They  are  living  proof  of  his  own  words :  “A  new  generation  of 
workers  is  rising  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  healthy,  buoyant  in  spirit,  able 
to  make  our  Soviet  country  a  tower  of  strength.” 
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